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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 

The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 
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A NEW LEAFLET 


A new leaflet, “Becoming Attendance 
Conscious,” has been issued by the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention. 
It describes plans which have been used 
in different churches for promoting 
attendance. There are many useful 
suggestions for churches of all sizes. 
Send for free copies to the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


THE “OLD SOUTH” 


The Old South Church (Congrega- 
tional) in Boston, Mass., celebrated its 
275th anniversary at the end of May, 
together with the thirtieth ministerial 
anniversary of its distinguished pastor, 
Dr. Russell H. Stafford. This church 
is the “cathedral” of New England 
Congregationalism, and under the late 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s 40-year minis- 
try it became also the “cathedral” of 
American theological liberalism, It is 
interesting to me as being the only Con- 
gregational church, so far as I am aware, 
which has been mentioned in “standard” 
poetry. Longfellow’s “Ballad of the 
French Fleet” is supposed to be spoken 
by Rev. Thomas Prince, minister of the 
church in 1746. Here is the stanza I 
have in mind: 


There were rumours in the street, © 
In the houses there was fear 
Of the coming of the fleet 
And the danger hovering near. 
And while from mouth to mouth 
Spread the tidings of dismay, 
I stood in the Old South, 
Saying humbly, “Let us pray.” 


Well—we may as well have Mr. 
Prince’s prayer. I do not know whether 
there is historic justification for it: 


O Lord! We would not advise; 
But if in Thy providence 
A tempest should arise 
To start the French fleet hence, 
And scatter it far and wide, 
Or sink it in the sea, 
We should be satisfied, 
And Thine the glory be. 


At all events the French fleet was 
scattered!—The Christian World (Lon- 
don). 


BOOK WEEK NOVEMBER 12-18 


The theme of this year’s book week is 
“United Through Books.” 

This is an admirable time for a get- 
together of parents, some evening at the 
church, or for an afternoon meeting of 
mothers, Invite someone who knows and 
loves books to meet with the group and 
tell some of the values which good read- 
ing builds into the lives of children and 
youth. If possible, secure someone who 
is familiar with recent children’s books 
and who can have a few on hand for 
showing. Often the librarian in the chil- 
dren’s department of a local or near-by 
library is more than willing to render 
such a service. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


We publish all news re- 
ceived. To avoid delay in its 


reaching us, please address it 
to the news editor, The Chris- 
tian Leader, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Nor is it too early to suggest to par- 
ents titles of books for children’s Christ- 
mas gifts. The leisure time of boys and 
girls today is given more and more to 
the “movies,” the comic strips and the 
radio. Habits are being formed accord- 
ingly. ‘To acquaint parents with some 
of the excellent and fascinating books 
available for children today would be a 
service any church should be happy to 
perform. 


WHO’S WHO 


Cuinton Les Scorr is pastor of the 
historic Independent Christian Church 
in Gloucester, Mass. -Mary Slaughter 
Scott, his wife, is former field worker 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion and a leader in the field of religious 
education. 


Eusm P. Cuampuin (Mrs. George L.) 
is an active lay leader in the work of 
the Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion. 


Cuarites G. Girewius is pastor of the 
Christian Reformed Chureh (Uni- 
tarian), Barneveld, N. Y. 


Mason F. McGrnness is pastor of 
the Universalist church in Weymouth, 


* Mass. 


SuELDEN CHRISTIAN is minister of the 
Universalist church of Brunswick, 
Maine, and editor of the Evangel, the 
parish paper. 


SHELDON SHEPARD /is minister of the 
People’s Church in the San Fernando 
Valley, California. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
First Parish Church (Unitarian), Mil- 
ton, Mass., and an author of note. 


Frank H. Burt for many years was 
the official reporter of the sessions of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


Frep Smirx is pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Leavenworth, 
Kan. 


Homer W. Kine is editor of the Prot- 
estant Voice, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Rosert CumMMINS is 
superintendent of the 
Church of America. 
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Universalism in Our Generation 


NIVERSALISM, theologically, is the doctrine 

- that all men eventually will be saved. 

Universalism, practically, is faith in all our fellow 
buman beings and in God. 

Universalism, etymologically, is the state or 
quality of being universal in range or interest and of 
thinking in terms of all or the whole, either collectively 
or distributively. 

When we get beneath the surface, we realize that 
there is no conflict in meaning in. these different 
definitions. All are based on the words wniverse and 
universal from the two Latin words, wnus, one, and 
versum, to turn. 

The words that we have taken to describe our 
faith and our church mean turning into one. They 
speak of the oneness of the race under God. They 
testify to an interest in all. 

Universalism can be defined also as the philosophy 
and doctrine of the Universalist Church. 

There can be little doubt about the status of 
universalism as a philosophy or as a religion in our 
day, whatever we think about the status of the church. 
Universalism is gaining ground. The airplane, the 
radio and the telephone are its allies. Inventions and 
discoveries have turned the world into a neighborhood 
and compelled separated peoples to get together. 
We must not be misled by the wars that devastate the 
earth or by pestilence ‘that travels with the travelers 
or by trade rivalries and jeolousies. Common prudence 
and horse sense are compelling people to find ways to 
get along peaceably. Great ideas spread. Christianity 
travels along the new highways. Humanitarianism 
grows apace, and where there is humanitarianism there 
is universalism in its broad aspects. ; 

Vastly more important to the world than any 
doctrine about the future of man is the spread of 
universalism in the sense of understanding and good 
will over-all the earth. Where it becomes the dom- 
inating philosophy of men, it puts an end to race riots, 
sectarian aloofness and international conflicts. The 
very conflicts of our day testify to the truth of our 
assertion that universalism is gaining ground. 

Conflict is a step up from serfdom to freedom, and 
there can be no victory for good will until men are 
free. 
If we admit that universalism, in the sense of an 
interest in the welfare of all, is spreading in the earth, 
can we say that this is related im any way to the 
belief of the Universalist Church that all eventually 
will be saved? Interest in the welfare of all is apt to 
be based on faith in the worth of all. Belief in the 


theological doctrine that all will at long last be saved 
basically is belief that they are worth saving. Both 
ideas reflect a conviction of the innate dignity and 
worth of man. Each strengthens the other. 

Man as a friendly, co-operative individual 
strengthens faith both in the reality of God and in the 
goodness of a God in whose universe there can be 
created so marvelous a thing as a good man. 

While weird sects flourish and hell-fire is still pro- 
claimed, the great body of thought along these lines 
has moved rapidly away from the idea of an eternity 
of punishment to the Universalist statement that to 
be in any sense good, punishment must have the 
purpose of reforming the one punished, and that in 
time or eternity punishment of this kind will do its 
perfect work. And the intelligent in the churches 
who cannot affirm universal salvation now gladly say, 
“Tf we cannot affirm, we can say that.we hope.” 

Agnosticism, not the doctrine of endless hell, is the 
only man-sized opponent of theological universalism 
in our time. 

The Universalist Church of today need not feel 
its pulse or worry about its future. It is heir to a 
great philosophy and to the religion of Christ in all 
its simplicity. It has the task of spreading a philosophy 
in which it believes and of giving men a religion which, 
once understood and accepted, dominates and blesses 
life. Its allies are many and powerful. With its in- 
heritance from a mighty past, it would cut a sorry 
figure if it should yield to the temptation to leave the 
greatest work on earth to others. 


THE ANIMAL CAPABLE OF LAUGHTER 


N the Personalist, a quarterly issued by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Ralph T. Flewelling, 
the editor, who is director of the school of philosophy 
of the university, writes a much-needed editorial on the 
definition of Aristotle, “A person is an animal capable 
of laughter.” 

Dr. Flewelling points out a still higher capacity— 
“The ability of man to laugh at himself.” The im- 
portance of the subject is realized when we reflect that 
probably we should not be in a terrible war if Hitler 
had ever climbed to the high level where he could 
laugh at himself. As Dr. Flewelling says in his closing 
sentence, “Only in dictatorships is it forbidden to make 
fun of those who take themselves so seriously that they 
would replace God.” 

We all have known that ability in a man to laugh 
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at himself is apt to make him successful in his under- 
takings. and also an agreeable companion, but the 
philosopher tells us that this gift is indicative of a 
vaster leap in the evolution of nature than that from 
unconscious to conscious life, or even from the inorganic 
to the organic. “A new world came into being with 
the first creature that could think, reflect on his desires, 
build new aspirations out of his experiences, and laugh 
at his own idiosyncracies.” 

Bergson, according to this article, found the basis 
of the comic in the power of self-criticism and con- 
sciousness of the moment when human action becomes 

, @ pose. ‘ ‘ 

We cannot comment here on the brilliant parts of 
this article in which“the author is dealing with theories 
of the person. But we can say that he reinforces our 
faith in ourselves and in our race. He makes the power 
of self-criticism and laughter “the handmaid of 
perfecting personality, of progress and creativeness.” 
Few people who take themselves very seriously open 
their minds to new ideas. Our progress depends on 
our ability to scrutinize ourselves and get rid of 
pretense and strutting. 

There is a pose of sanctity, a pose of intellectuality, 
a pose of benevolence, and many other poses all about 
us. Fortunate are we if we are able to detect these 
poses in ourselyes as well as in others and laugh them 
out of existence. 

We may be reasonably sure that in every con- 
gregation there are people capable of laughing at our 
poses, especially if we are not capable of laughing at 
them ourselves. We have often reflected that those 
bursts..of laughter in the church vestibule would be 
worth an investigation. We had better beat these 
critics to it and laugh our mannerisms, our wild, un- 
related gestures and our assumptions of infallibility 
out of existence. The words of the wise man should 
be burned into our consciousness as.soon as we have 
any consciousness: Be honest, be simple, be real, hate 
humbug, get wisdom, get understanding and, with all, 
try to get the ability to see the funny side, especially 
in one’s self. 


CHURCHES AND THE FUEL SHORTAGE 


E are moving toward a winter in which there 
will be shortages of fuel... Last winter churches 
here and there were forced to close. In other places, 
churches were brought closer together because of the 
situation that confronted all. 
Describing what happened in Middleport, New 
York, Rev. George A. Gay wrote: 


An unusual situation developed in Middleport in January. 
The Universalist church could not obtain sufficient coal to 
hold the usual Sunday services, and the Methodist church 
was without a pastor. The Methodist church thereupon 
invited the Universalist church to unite with them in the 
Methodist church, with the Universalist minister as the 
preacher, for the. month of January. The invitation was 
accepted, and from the beginning the attendance was greatly 
increased, offerings were much larger, and a very fine spirit 
of co-operation was manifested. So helpful were the services 
that the entire group voted unanimously to continue the 
meetings through Easter, alternating between the two 
churches if coal was obtainable. 
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The long-delayed carload of soft coal, which contained 
the quota for the Universalist church, arrived, so that services 
were held in that church until the second Sunday of March, 
when the two congregations resumed worship in the Methodist 
church. A pastor for the Methodist church was appointed , 
early in March, but the plan for union services was continued, 
and Rey. Leonard P. Ives of the Methodist church co-operated 
fully. The result was increasing congregations every Sunday. 
On Palm Sunday the Sunday-school annex was opened to 
accommodate late-comers, and on Easter Sunday the church 
auditorium and the annex were filled with a congregation 
estimated at three hundred fifty people. 

During the period of union worship, the Sunday schools 
and the auxiliaries of the churches held their own meetings as 
usual. The completion of the union services was observed 
by a tureen supper in which Methodists, Universalists and 
Episcopalians participated, for throughout Lent there had 
been union Lenten services Sunday evenings in which the 
Episcopal church also participated. The entire community 
was deeply stirred by this program of co-operative endeavor. 


A SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENT 


T is generally recognized that the failure at the end 

of the last war to get a bipartisan approach to 
foreign policy was a large contributing factor in the 
decision of the United States not to enter the League 
of Nations. It is clear now that that decision, so 
vitally affecting the fortunes of mankind, was made, 
not so much on the merits of the case as on the basis 
of partisan considerations and supposed political 
advantage. There has been a good deal of concern in 
the country lest this time again the decision with 
regard to our relation to an international security 
organization should meet with the same difficulty. 

Against this background the efforts which have 
been made in recent months to lift the large issues 
in foreign policy out of the political campaign and to 
develop a bipartisan or nonpartisan approach to the 
whole question of our relation to international organiza- 
tion take on great significance. It is perhaps the first 
time in American history that a thing of this kind has 
been accomplished. 

The Washington Post im* commenting on this 
development says, in part, in an editorial on August 
26, 1944: 


The partial agreement between Secretary Hull and John 
Foster Dulles representing Governor Dewey strikes us as one 
of the most significant developments in American political 
history. On the eve of a presidential campaign these rep- 
resentatives of the two contending candidates have agreed 
to lift the issue of organizing for world peace out of polities 
in the partisan sense of the word. ... 

Here is the first step toward development of an American 
foreign policy as distinct from an administration policy and 
an opposition policy. It raises the hope that our role in the 
postwar world may prove as nonpartisan as the: Monroe 
Doctrine. 


As Christian citizens we rejoice in the part that 
Mr. Dulles, the chairman of our Commission, is taking 
in this enterprise. This was the chief consideration 
that led the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council to request him to continue his chairmanship 
when he offered to resign if his activities were regarded 
as embarrassing to the work of the Commission. 

We should pledge ourselves as citizens to be vigilant 
at every point so that this nonpartisan principle shall 
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be made effective all through the consideration of the 
international security organization proposals.—L. J. S., 
Commission for a Just and Durable Peace. 


AL SMITH AND WENDELL WILLKIE 


L SMITH and Wendell Willkie were strong men. 

The death of each is a loss. The death of both, 

jso close together, dramatizes the greatness of the loss 
that the country has sustained. 

The great contribution of Al Smith was in the 
government of the State of New York. He was one of 
the best governors in the history of the state. He not 
only could do the right thing but he could go out and 
explain to the people why it was the right thing and 
win their support. He was tireless, courageous, honest, 
humorous and socially minded. The bitterness of his 
life was in his defeat for the Presidency because he 
was a Roman Catholic. His statement on the relation- 
ship between his religion and his duty as a citizen is 
a classic. 

The great contribution of Wendell L. Willkie was 
his support of the war, of all that was involved in the 
war, and of international co-operation to follow the 
war and to make war forever impossible again. He took 
his stand without counting the cost to himself. 
His courage will be a bright and shining light in 
American politics for generations to come. 

Both men were warm personalities with ability to 
bind men to them with hooks of steel, magnetic and 
lovable. 

The fact that each ran for President and that each 
was defeated, is not the significant thing in their lives. 
The significant thing is that both were real men and 
that their fellow men found it out. 


GREAT SORROW IN THE ATWOOD FAMILY 


RS. GEORGE THOMAS FOUNTAIN of Mont- 

clair, New Jersey, was notified on October 9 by 

the War Department that her husband, Lieut. Foun- 

tain, was killed in action in Germany on September 17. 

Mrs. Fountain is the former Betty Black, a daughter 

of Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm S. Black and granddaughter 
of Dean and Mrs. John Murray Atwood. 

The sympathy of, the entire fellowship is with this 
family. ; 

Lieut. Fountain in normal times would have been 
graduated from St. Lawrence University last June, but 
he left college and enlisted to serve his country. 

So many of our people are called upon to give their 
lives in the service of their country that those of us 
whose lot is better should see to it that no stone is 
left unturned to back up these boys on the fighting 
lines. On the Christian church also rests the respon- 
sibility of dog everything possible to hold up the 
banner of faith in a God of eternal and unchangeable 
love. 


THE RESIGNATION OF DR. ADAMS 


OTH Oak Park, Illinois, and Lansing, Michigan, 

send us news of the resignation of Dr, Frank D. 
Adams at Oak Park and his acceptance of a call to 
the Universalist church of Lansing, to begin work 
January 1. 
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Oak Park’ writes with deep regret, Lansing writes 
with exultation. This is what we would expect. Dr. 
Adams is one of our most popular preachers and 
writers. He is a former president of the Universalist 
General Convention, and has been in the forefront of 
religious work for many years. It is news when a man 
of this kind makes a change. 

Dr. Adams went to Oak Park in 1933. Previously 
he was in the Church of Our Father, Detroit, for ten 
years. Earlier in his career he served the church in 
Avon, Urbana and Elgin in Illinois, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and Spokane, Washington. He has written 
many books, served many public causes, and lectured 
successfully all through the Middle West. 

During World War Number One, Dr. Adams served 
as a first lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 

His service as president of the Universalist General 
Convention was from 1927 to 1931. For a longer 
period he was a trustee. Dr. Adams also has been 
president of both the Illinois and the Michigan State 
Conventions. 

Mrs. Adams, who also is a Universalist minister, 
has been supplying’ the puipit of the Universalist 
church in Lansing and has made many friends. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In our next issue we shall have Dr. Cummins’ 
article, “History Points the Way,” a study of changes 


‘in organization that seem imperative to the general 


superintendent. 


Thomas Paine said, “If there be trouble, let it be 
in my day that my child may have peace.” 


That was a great utterance of His Holiness, Pope 
Pius XI: “Abraham is calied our Patriarch, our 
ancestor. Anti-Semitism is not compatible with the 
reality of this text. .. . It is not possible for Christians 
to take part in anti-Semitism. We are Semites 
spiritually.” 


“He died like a gentleman,” said the correspondent. 
When one stretcher-bearer was killed on Peleliu, the 
wounded marine prayed for the dead stretcher-bearer. 
“He was the bravest man I ever saw,” said the sur- 
viving stretcher-bearer, “praying for someone else 
when he was dying.” 


Universalists who make so much of the universals 
must never forget that one fastening or coupling is 
called “a universal joint,’ which permits swiveling or 
turning in several directions. Are we swivelers? 


Charges of lying passing back and forth in the heat 
of a presidential election drive home to us the fact 
that plain, everyday truth-tellmg is as important a 
virtue as we can cultivate. 


Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson says of Men of 
Liberty, by Stephen H. Fritchman, that the book 
should be required reading for anyone seeking mem- 
bership in the Universalist, Unitarian, or any other 
liberal church. 
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Universalists Plan Together 


Mary Slaughter Scott and Clinton Lee Scott 


FPXHE Central Planning Council of the Universalist 
Church of America is an important body author- 

ized by the denomination and created to co-ordinate 
the work of the various denominational agencies. The 
three-day conference at Ferry Beach last summer, 
bringing together between thirty and forty persons 
responsible for the various interests of our church, 
was an extension of the frnction of the Council. While 
not all those invited could attend, it was nevertheless 
a representative gathering. Members of the Board 
of Trustees of the Universalist Church of America, its 
superintendent and heads of important committees 
were present; the three auxiliary organizations had in 
attendance not only employed directors and workers 
but also elected officers; state superintendents, state 
convention officers and local ministers were included; 
professors from two theological schools and theological- 
school students were participants; the Ministers’ As- 
sociation and the Publishing House were represented. 

The conference, carefully planned, was divided into 
six sessions. Selected speakers were given a topic with 
which to open the discussion, and a limited time, in 
no case more than thirty minutes, to make their 
presentation. There followed ample time for dis- 
cussion. 

Robert Cummins, general superintendent, presided 
throughout the sessions. In his statement opening the 
conference he made it clear that while the assembled 
delegates did not constitute an official body, and there- 
fore could take no actions binding upon the church, 
they could, if they chose to do so, make recommenda- 
tions to the Central Planning Council for action. 

“We have come together,’ he said, “to define 
purposes, to learn practices such as may assist us in 
realizing the objectives mutually determined upon. 
We are concerned with the essential mission of the 
church, and the direction in which it should move.” 

With the objectives thus defined the meeting swung 
into action, beginning where intelligent action should 
always begin by asking, What is most important? 

Ellsworth Reamon, president of the Universalist 
Church of America, led off with a concise statement 
of essential religion. “Essential religion,” he said, 
“yecognizes that (1) this is God’s world, (2) this is 
one world, and (3) suffering and sin lay upon religion 
an inescapable duty to serve humanity. Let us beware 
of the assumption that the future of our church neces- 
sarily depends on a renewed sense of mission or any 
particular strategy. We now have all we need to ‘build 
the stairs to the unfulfilled” The Universalist Church 
must have the courage to proclaim the universals as 
opposed to the. partials. We must summon the 
courage, and conviction, and consecration, to practice 
the science of faith and religion.” _ 

Rolland E. Wolfe, professor in the School of 
Religion at Tufts College, speaking on “The Liberal 
Approach to Essential Religion,” stressed the historical 
elements of liberalism in religion, and urged that we 


repossess our heritage from the Hebrew prophets, from 
Jesus and from Paul. The real fundamentalists are 
those who seek to free themselves from the accretions 
of Christianity and who magnify its essential principles. 
Now, more than at any time in the past fifty years, 
the liberal interpretation and application are chal- 
lenged. The rise of theological reaction and defeatism 
in the new orthodoxy should serve to sharpen our 
distinctive liberal approach and increase our apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity that is ours. : 

John Murray Atwood, dean of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, discussing “Clues 
to Our Future As Reyealed by Our Past,” declared, 
“Our greatest weakness throughout our history has . 
been our unwillingness to organize.” We did not want 
to be confined and cramped. The result was that the 
belief in freedom in religion, certainly good in itself, 
led us away from organized religion. Our churches 
were preaching stations. As long as controversy was 
on, the people were interested. When the battle was 
over, the ardor abated and many of the churches 
closed. The people had ne proper knowledge of what 
the church really was. The past teaches us that we 
ought to have a strong and vital organization. If we 
are to fulfill our mission we must have a conception of 
the church itself and of membership in it. “We must 
have members who in faith serve the church, stand 
by it and sacrifice for it.” 

Angus MacLean, professor of religious education 
at St. Lawrence University, introduced the discussion 
of “The Mission of the Church in the Days Ahead.” 
He spoke of the wisdom in a changing world of keep- 
ing at the center the unchanging values of religion. 
“There is threat in new movements and discoveries 
which tend to take the place of religion, pushing 
religious values to the periphery of conscience” so that 
forces which might profitably serve as instruments of 
religion become substitutes for religion. The mission 
of the church is to keep religion at the heart of life. 
He placed education and ministry to the needy high 
among the responsibilities of the church. His phrase, 
“There can be no substitute for the consecrated 
ethical mind,” was echoed many times during the 
conference. 

Edna Bruner, general field worker for the Univer- — 
salist Church of America, opened a lively discussion 
on “A Candid Analysis of Our Present Condition” by 
asserting that “negatives are hurting our cause.” She 
called for a positive, aggressive emphasis in all our 
work together. Churches are too narrowly preaching 
stations, not educational centers. “We could change 
the tide of destiny inthe United States if we had three 
thousand trained educational leaders.” Present con- 
ditions in the parishes indicate the necessity for more 
and better field work, programs of adult education, 
social action and outreach. “We have not been 
organized in times past to do what we are supposed 
to do. The local church needs to put more persons to 
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work to broaden and intensify its program. We need 
an all-round ministry.” 
“Better Organization and Function in the Local 


Church” was discussed by William E. Gardner, 


munister of the Universalist church in Bangor, Maine. 
Making use of a blackboard, Mr. Gardner charted the 
organization of a departmentalized church carrying 
on a modern program. Starting with the premise that 


ithe church had a threefold responsibility for the needs 


of its people on the spiritual, educational, and social 
levels, he indicated how the parish could be so adminis- 
tered as to meet these needs. “The minister must be 
a spiritual leader, a teacher, and a co-ordinator. He 
may be able to do any number of jobs better than 
anyone else, but others must be allowed to do them 
if they can do them acceptably.” 

Clinton Lee Scott, minister of the Independent 
Christian Church in Gloucester, Massachusetts, opened 
the subject of “Better Organization and Function on 
by saying that “a livelier 
appreciation of the historical significance of the Church 
Universal through the centuries and of our part in 
the continuing institution of religion would aid us in 
creating denominational equipment to serve the 
churches.” He suggested that the denomination be a 
clearinghouse for experiments carried on in the 
churches, thus saving denominational leaders from 
policy-making that is detached from the work of the 
local parishes. Advocating a departmentalization of 
the Universalist Church of America, larger use of 
denominational leadership, and a direct line of com- 
munication between the denomination and the Univer- 
salist constituency, he closed by saying, “I am not 
afraid of centralization; our extreme individualism will 
take care of that.” 

Kenneth C. Hawkes, superintendent of Universalist 
churches in Maine, spoke on “Better Organization and 
Function in State Organizations.” “There is a general 
lack,” he said, “between the national and the state 
organizations, which may be responsible for the divided 
allegianee that exists among some laity and clergy.” 
Mr. Hawkes expressed doubt that state conventions 
were willing to surrender their autonomy in the interest 
of national policies, and said there were values in a 
system which encouraged local responsibility. Many 
of our state conventions have greatly widened their 
scope in recent years. Maine, for example, since 1899 
has acquired nineteen separate functions which con- 


tinue to be carried out-by methods which have. 


improved. Closer co-ordination between the U.C.A. 
and state conventions is desirable because they have 
an identical mission, that of helping the individual 
churches ta serve more effectively their respective 
congregations. 

Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive director of the 
Association of Universalist Women, was assigned the 
difficult task of suggesting how better relationships 
might be created among all groups that make the 
total church. Stressing the importance of believing in 
one another’s good intentions she said that a kind of 
organization is necessary in which each group sees and 
does its work but always integrates with the whole. 
Just as in the local church the auxiliaries should work 
in close relationship with the total church program, 
so should state conventions and denominational auxil- 
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laries work with the church at large. She emphasized 
the larger place that counseling should occupy in our 
work. We ought to plan together so that when com- 
munications are published they will represent con- 
clusions arrived at by co-operative thinking, not merely 
the opinions of an individual. 

Such are some of the fragmentary gleanings from 
the speeches heard at the conference. They are fairly 
accurate, although they probably do not in every 
instance report the most important things spoken. 
At the conclusion of each session the chairman sum- 
marized the speeches and threw the meeting open for 
discussion. Some of the best contributions to the 
conference, too varied and too numerous to be reported 
fully here, were precipitated during the discussion 
periods. 

There were the usual difficulties of keeping the 
riders of hobby horses on the main road, there were 
sharp differences of opinion, and sooner or later every 
office, every agency, and every individual trying to 
do something were spanked by somebody. But this 
was a conference. Moreover, it was a conference of 
Universalists nurtured in the democratic practices of 
generous individual liberties. 

And yet there prevailed a splendid spirit of fair 
dealing and good will. One had the feeling that there 
were gathered here men and women who, although 
differg widely in their views on denominational 
policy, were of one mind in desiring that the best be 
done that their church might better fulfill its mission. 

It was the expressed hope of many present that 
the conference would become established as an annual 
event, with varying emphases and changing representa- 
tion. Such an institution is in accord with the operation 
of a free church. 

Some of the convictions most emphatically ex- 
pressed in the general discussion were that: 


(1) organization although much stressed is only a means 
by which religion is brought to bear Epon human lives, and 
not an end in itself. 

(2) for efficiency both local churches and the deMoniineas 
tion should be departmentalized. 

(3) a larger degree of co-operative planning is essential 
among all groups and agencies such as local churches, state 
conventions, auxiliaries, Tus Cristian Lraper, and de- 
nominational offices. 

(4) policies democratically arrived at and officially 
adopted by the denomination should be presented to our 
people without editorial bias. 

‘(5) state lines should not remain a barrier to the sharing 
of state convention resources where most needed in the 
promotion of regional work. 


Perhaps both the introductory speeches and the 
discussions are best reflected in the findings unani- 
mously adopted at the closing session. 

Following are the findings of the Conference: 


The Mission of the Universalist Church 


Recognizing our connection with the Church Uni- 


‘versal, through sharing its basic purposes, and further, 


Recognizing the historic validity of the liberal 
approach to religion, which we interpret as freeing 
religion from nonessentials and insistence on funda- 
mentals, we believe the following emphases important: 

1. That our history points us to: 
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a. compelling concern with the moral aspects of religious 
belief and activity, and ‘ 


b. a greater realization of the need for and the power o 
organization as an agent of religion. 


2. That our function in the days ahead must 
include: 


a. cultivation of individuals with consecrated ethical minds, 
b. maintenance of a vital program of social action, 


c. concerted effort to check the tendency of agencies of 
civilization to divorce themselves from the religious im- 
pulses that gave them birth, 


d. continuous use of the great avowals of our faith and a 


frequent reinterpretation of those avowals to keep them 


abreast of contemporary life, and 


e. equipping ourselves “for- specific ministrations to human 
needs at home and abroad. 


3. The mission of our tota! church comes to focus 
in the local parish; therefore, the need for 


a. a positive and comprehensive program of religion, in- 
cluding worship, education, fellowship, and outreach for 
all ages, and 


b. organizing to accomplish these things. 


4. The mission of the church can best be served 
by the closer integration of state and national pro- 
grams; to this end 


a. planning conferences of state and national leaders shall 
be re-established. 


b. State Conventions shall be encouraged to take steps lead- 
ing to the re-establishment of the practice of regional 
planning and regional superintendency. 


5. The time is imminent for the complete and 
wholehearted rethinking and reordering of the church 
on a departmentalized basis. 


6. We believe in our congregational form of gov- 
ernment, and we hold that it is compatible with a 
magnified conception of the church as an institution 
for doing its work. 


Side Lights on a Women’s 
Board Meeting 


Elsie P. Champlin 


ANY of you probably wonder what goes on at a 
national board meeting. This is a brief account 
of the recent meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Association of Universalist Women held at Universalist 
Headquarters in Boston, September 13-15. Ten of the 
eleven members were present, Mrs. George Friedrich 
being detained because of the ill-health of her mother. 
Mrs. Arnold Simonson, who has been engaged as 
interim executive. director, was also present. 


At 2 p. m. on Wednesday we gathered together to 


hear the reports of officers and committee chairmen 
and to appoint committee members. Mrs. Clement 
Robinson was chaplain. The services with which she 
opened and closed all meetings were true spiritual 
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inspiration. As usual, there were many items on the 
agenda, but by close application for two full days and 
two evenings we succeeded in finishing up the busimess 
by 1:30 on Friday. There were many questions to 
consider and decisions to make. We are still without 


an executive director, but are grateful to Mrs. Simon- » 


son for being willing to help us out temporarily. 

Each day we kept steadily at work until ten in 
the evening, with time out for lunch and dinner only. 
Our mealtimes were our recreation periods and we 
really enjoyed the walks to and from the tearooms and 
restaurants. Those who came from a distance stayed 
at the Hotel Bellevue, opposite Headquarters. We 
enjoyed two trips to Patten’s Restaurant, famous for 
its seafood, and were lucky to have dinner as a group 
at the Women’s City Club. Were I even to begin to 
describe the beauty of the two colonial mansions that 
house this club, I would not know when to stop. We 
were grateful to the member who got guest tickets for 
us and wished we could have had more time to browse 
around. . 

Thursday was the night of the hurricane. It was 
also the night on which Miss Josephine Brown, Clara 
Barton Camp director this past summer, was to speak. 
We were more interested in Miss Brown than in the 
hurricane, so we hurried from dinner to our meeting, 
where we had one of the most interesting and enter- 
taining reports of the entire session. The rising wind 
and torrential rain warned us that the hurricane was 
due to hit very soon, so the meeting broke up in 
confusion, with a dash for trains and hotel. We were 
glad to have Mrs. Cyrus Springall telephone us that 
she got to Malden safely, whereupon those remaining 
in Boston retired for the night, disturbed only by 
rattling windows and doors and eerily howling winds. 
After all the anticipated terror, the center of the storm 
passed twenty miles to the south of the city. 

Next morning a tired group gathered to complete 
the business left and, by not stopping for lunch until 
one-thirty, we were able te close the sessions in time 
to start home before the week-end exodus. It was a 
weary but happy group who said good-by after joining 
hands in the Mizpah benediction. We had worked 
together in harmony and broken bread in fellowship. 
We were bound together by one more tie of loyalty to 
the Association. It is impossible to comprehend the 
time and thought that go into planning the work of 
such an organization unless one has experienced it. 
Pray with us and for us as we strive to give of our 
best to make this association, dear to us all, even more 
worth while and of greater service. 


California redwood trees may one day be a common 
sight across the nation because of the hobby of a San 
Francisco businessman. Clarence F. Pratt has sent 
seedlings to practically every state, and they are thriv- 
ing. He digs the seedlings himself on week ends, keeps 
them planted in tins in a little nursery, and takes 
batches of them with him to distribute on business 
trips. Upon request, he mails seedlings at his own 
expense to anyone who will plant and care for them. 
His only stipulation is that they be given plenty of 


room, because in five thousand years each might be. 


50 feet or more across!—The Christian Science Monitor. 


Pa 
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The “Haze on the Far Horizon” 


Charles G. Girelius 


We know in part, and we prophesy in part. I Cor. 13:9. 
| P\HERE are two seasons of the year when the spirit 
of nature and the spirit of man, more than any 
other time, vibrate in harmony. One is the springtime, 
just when the buds are opening into leaf and the air 
has become warm and balmy. The grass is green, the 
tulips are coming into blossom, and the pear-trees are 
clothed in gauze-like garments of white. Clearing skies 
and sunlight alternate with quick, warm showers, while 
an occasional rainbow comes into view. The soil is 
teeming with life. The air is laden with moisture, but 
has not become oppressive. A chorus of frogs is heard 
from every pond, and the birds make merry with their 
song. As one goes into the out-of-doors at such a time 
one experiences a thrill of life and the charm of 
mystery. 

William H. Carruth did not include a tribute to 
spring in his well-known poem, “Each in His Own 
Tongue,” but he might well have done so, and closed 
it with the lines: 


Some of us call it Springtime, 
And others call it God. 


But he did pay tribute to that other season, to which I 
have referred as a time when the spirit of nature and 
the spirit of man particularly vibrate in harmony, and 
that season is autumn. The lines have become very 
familiar: 
A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields 
And the wild geese sailing high; 


And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


We have here a picture of nature that is far removed 
from any suggestion that nature is cold and cruel. 
There are times when nature is cold and cruel; there 
are those who say that nature is always cold and cruel, 
and that even where more tender aspects are exhibited 
these are but illusions. But here the poet interprets 
nature in her loveliest mood, just as she appears in 
autumn, when the “haze on the far horizon” suggests 
mystery and gentleness, and good waiting for us in the 
invisible beyond. There is a comforting suggestion in 
“the infinite, tender sky,” with its soft clouds and 
brilliant sunsets, persuading us to feel that there is love 
at the heart of the universe. “The ripe, rich tints of 
the cornfields” suggests a provision greater than that 
which the corn provides. And “the wild geese sailing 
high” tell us about that guiding instinct that reveals 
to the birds their way of life and more than justifies 
the thought of Jesus when he said, “Fear not: ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” 


Therefore we may well choose as one of the symbols 
of life the first line of that stanza: 


A haze on the far horizon. 


This is the characteristic veil that spreads over the 
landscape during Indian summer. There are mists that 
hide; there are veils that conceal; there are fogs that 
are cold and forbidding, but there is nothing cold and 
forbidding about autumn’s “haze on the far horizon.” 
The haze of autumn hides, and yet it also reveals. It 
renders details indistinct, and it softens the outline of 
distant hills; but in the very softening of that outline 
it adds a type of beauty that we would not want to 
miss, and it gives to the landscape a sense of distance 
and of mystery. 

This characteristic of autumn becomes a symbol of 
things that we do not know, but at the same time it 
suggests that there are things that wait to become 
known. There is something here that attracts the ques- 
tioning spirit, and that prompts us to search and to 
make inquiry. When things stand out in sharp relief 
everything within the range of vision becomes obvious 
to the eye, and we are not always attracted. We grow 
tired of a smooth, straight, level road, where there is 
nothing to be seen but that which is in sight for a long 
way ahead. But where the road bends and disappears 
we look eagerly forward to see what lies beyond. Or 
let the road rise toward a hilltop, and we await with 
delight the prospect of a far-extended view from the 
higher elevation. Let the road dip into some little 
valley, and we are thrilled as from time to time some 
hidden spot of unexpected beauty comes into view. 

This thought has its application to religion, as sug- 
gested in the words, “Some of us call it Autumn, and 
others call it God.” There is an intimation here that 
the name makes little or no difference, that Autumn 
and God are synonymous words, and that intimation 
I would qualify merely by adding provided we use the 
words with understanding and imagination. We go out 
into the countryside, and as we drink in the beauty of 
autumn we are impressed by a sense of mystery, and 
we feel that behind it all and in it all there is a Power 
that manifests itself, a Soul that seeks utterance, a Love 
that moves in the heart of Nature. Some of us exclaim, 
“Tt is Autumn,” and others exclaim, “It is God”; but 
we both catch a gleam of the same fundamental reality, 
and we feel the same brooding Spirit that touches with 
light the “fringes of the sunsets and the hills.” 

There are those who do not catch the vision, those 
who do not enter into this lofty mood. There are those 
who regard the autumn mystery as something impene- 
trable, who call the poet’s conception of an “infinite, 
tender sky” a mere fancy, and who see no presiding 
Spirit in nature and no love at the heart of the universe. 
To them the brilliance of autumn coloring is due only 
to the death and decay of leaves, the soft haze is but 
fine particles of moisture in the air, all of which can 
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easily be explained as the phenomena of physical and 
chemical forces. If there is anything more than this, 
it is hidden from us and we cannot know what it is. 
The veil cuts off knowledge; there is nothing beyond 
that is of any interest to us. That is the view of 
scientific literalists. On the other hand, there are 
Biblical and theological literalists who imsist upon 
accepting the Bible strictly in its literal sense, making 
no allowance for inaccuracies, primitive conceptions 
and poetic imaginations, and who thereupon build up 
an unreal theology on a Bible literally interpreted. 
Scientific literalists follow a somewhat similar course 
in handling the findings of science. They rule out 
everything that cannot be demonstrated by chemical 
or physical demonstration, and thereupon they would 
build up a mere soulless mechanism, a universe without 
imagination. Biblical literalists and scientific literalists 
have both missed the contribution of the poets, the 
artists, the musicians and the prophets. It takes im- 
agination as well as science to interpret the meaning of 
autumn. 

Likewise, it takes imagination as well as science to 
‘interpret the full meaning of the world and the deep 
‘meanings of life. Even though we may know that the 
‘delightful autumn weather is due to certain meteoro- 
Jogical conditions, and that the brilliant coloring of 
autumn foliage is due to certain chemical changes 
going on in the structure of dying leaves, that does not 
explain why the whole process is carried through with 
harmony, beauty and artistry. . The chemical dissolu- 
tion of a leaf does not have to be beautiful, and it would 
not be at all likely to be beautiful if there were no living 
Artist back of the process ordaining that it shall be 
‘beautiful.. When we discover that the whole scheme 
of autumn consists of one great harmonious picture of 
beauty we cannot consistently conclude that it is the 
result of blind mechanical forces acting without pur- 
pose. As well might we look upon a Rembrandt 
painting, scrape a bit of pigment from the canvas, 
analyze it chemically, and arrive at the solemn con- 
clusion that there is here no evidence of an artist’s 
mind, but only of a mechanical mixing of pigments 
smeared upon a canvas. As I contemplate the splendor 
of autumn I insist that there is an Artist who had 
formed the picture in his mind before he brought it 
into being. 

Science alone, then, does not adequately interpret 
the universe. Science alone does not give us a religion. 
Science has opened the universe to knowledge; it has 
given an increased meaning to life, and it has compelled 
religion to discard some of its superstitions. To what 
new revelations of truth science may lead who can 
predict? But there is a realm that science does not 
enter, and no one knows this better than the great 
scientist. It is the realm of the imagination, and to 
that realm belong the poet, the musician, the artist, 
the prophet and the saint, and these all stand in awe 
and wonder before a world of unexplored heights and 
depths. They see beauty, harmony, purpose and vision, 
and in that vision they sense something they cannot 
define, something they cannot know except in part, but 
nevertheless something divinely imperative in its 
attractiveness. 

In religious life and thought we refuse to limit our- 
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selves to what we know. Out of that which we know 
we build foundations for the structure of life and some- 
thing of the structure itself. As time goes on, science 
will provide stronger foundations and will add materi- 
ally to the structure itself. -But in the meantime, to) 
that which we know we insist upon adding what we 
believe, what we dream of, what we yearn for and 
aspire after, “the substance of things hoped for.” 

As an essential part of our religious life we recog- 
nize our common everyday experience; our homes, our 
families, our daily tasks, our associates; the cities we 
live in with their streets, houses, stores and industries; 
the nation of which we are a part; humanity and the 
planet on which we live, with some idea of this planet’s 
part in a universe of planets and suns. So far we dwell 
in a world of established fact, but in our imagination 
we make life infinitely larger; we add values that we 
call spiritual, many of which belong to our common 
life. Every effort to add a touch of beauty to articles 
of ordinary usefulness—a. piece of jewelry, a pretty 
dress, a fine piece of china, a flower border on the 
edge of a vegetable garden, an artistic detail carved 
over the doorway of a building, a lonely flower growing 
en the window sill of a sordid tenement house in 
Boston—registers the striving of the soul to create 
a world that is larger and more beautiful than -the 
obvious world of practical utility. But our souls reach 
still farther, into the invisible, into a world of dreams 
and visions, into a world of poetry not yet written, 
into a world of music that has not yet been composed, 


into a world of flowers that have not yet been planted, 


into a world of ambitions that have not yet been trans- 
lated into success, into a world of ideals that have not 
yet been realized, into a world of faith that has not 
yet become knowledge, into a world of love that has 
not yet been reciprocated, and into a world of prophecy 
that has not yet been fulfilled. 

Here is a world that belongs to the spirit. As yet, it 
has no tangible reality, and in part it must of neces- 
sity be made up of futile hopes; not all our dreams 
can be realized. But out of this world of dreams we 
know that the future is constantly unfolding, and it is 
just this world of dreams that keeps us striving onward 
and upward forever. 

It is logical, reasonable, and inevitable that in the 
soul’s quest for a large life it should reach out after 
that extension of life that we call personal immortality. 
As there is creative power in a dream, so it may be that 
our very aspiration for immortality actually creates 
immortality. It does not matter much that we have 
no actual proof of immortality. That will be demon- 
strated in due time if immortality is a reality. But 
it does matter that we have the thought of immortality 
as a part of our ideal of a full and perfect life. It is 
likewise logical and reasonable that we should have a 
conception of God added to the picture. We may have 
no proof of the existence of God, but that does not 
matter, for the tangible proof can wait. But it does 
matter that we have the thought of God as a part of 
our dream-picture of a universe that is as yet but partly 
discovered, and as a portion of a tentative scheme of 
life that is as yet far from complete. A universe with- 
out God is a very meager universe, and life without 
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A New Venture in Universalist Youth Work 
A Repori on the Junior-High Camp at Ferry Beach 


Mason F. McGinness 


ITH youthful shouts of “T’ll see you next year,” 

the pioneers of the new Universalist Junior-High 
Camp at Ferry Beach left for home, having helped to 
launch successfully a new endeavor in our youth pro- 
gram. A two-week camp program for Junior-Highs in 
the setting of Ferry Beach is now past the idea and 
experimental phase. In the opinion of the campers, 
the counselors, the personnel and management of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, and the “porch sitters,” 
the Junior-High Camp has established itself as a neces- 
sity in the Universalist program at Ferry Beach. 

The camp, sponsored by the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship and assisted by the Central Planning Coun- 
cil, opened on Saturday, August 12, with twenty-four 
campers—eight girls and sixteen boys—enrolled for 
the first week, and twenty campers—eight girls and 
. twelve boys—enrolled for the second week, with sixteen 
staying for the entire period of two weeks. Campers 
came from Wakefield, Saugus, Gloucester, Danvers, 
Medford, Fitchburg, Winchester, Brockton, Attleboro, 
and Springfield, Mass.; Derby Line, Vt.; West Paris 
and Norway, Maine; and Jackson Heights, N. Y. The 
girls had sleeping accommodations in Rowland Hall; 
the boys camped in the tents in the grove. One coun- 
selor slept in the tents withthe boys, and the rest of 
the staff was housed in Rowland Hall. 

Rising time was 7:30, breakfast was at 8, tent and 
room inspection at 9, camp assembly at 9:15, class 
session on “Becoming a Person” from 9:30 to 10. The 
schedule for the remainder of the day varied according 
to the tide, since swimming was permitted only when 
the tide was not above one half high. A rest period 
of an hour after lunch was obligatory for all campers. 


The remainder of the time was spent in crafts, archery, , 


volley ball and soft ball, with an allowance of adequate 
free time. On the two Sundays during the camp 
period, regular worship services were held in the chapel 
in the grove. 

Mealtime was a happy occasion, for, in addition to 
meals that could not be surpassed even in peacetime, 
there was much enjoyment in the group singing of 


the many Ferry Beach songs and ditties. As one of + 


the counselors remarked, “We had a singing camp.” 

The evening programs were varied and included 
such things as an Old Orchard night, “movies,” a 
“cook-out,” campfire and “sing,” games and dancing, 
and on each Friday night a show with dramatic skits, 
musical renditions, and a puppet show with hand 
puppets made in the crafts class. 


The daily devotions were the evening friendship , 


circle held on the beach, long a tradition at Ferry 
Beach. 

As important as the program and the various activi- 
ties was the camp assembly, which provided a group 
experience in democratic and co-operative handling of 

_ problems. The campers from the very beginning were 


made aware that this camping program was a new 
venture and something of an experiment, that its 
success or failure rested in part with them. It is 
needless to say that they responded fully. Camp 
problems were met squarely and solutions found. The 
question, for example, as to what limit should be placed 
on daily spending at the store and on Old Orchard 
night was decided upon by the group. This amount, 
with one or two exceptions, was not exceeded. 
In addition to this, the campers set up a special fund 
to which they all contributed, the fund to be used by 
the director to meet any financial crisis of any camper. 

Camp assembly also brought forth the selection of 
a camp name and emblem. After a week’s considera- 
tion the campers voted to name this new venture 
Camp Seabreeze. The emblem was decided upon 
from the many camper suggestions and designs. It 
is in the shape of a disc and shows a sea gull gliding 
over waves, a pine tree rising from the shore and the 
name of the camp in the lower part. At the banquet 
on the last evening in camp, the tables were decorated 
with autograph books and paper napkins block-printed 
with the emblem which had been made in the crafts 
class. 

Those in charge of this new venture were: Rey. 
Mason F. McGinness, director; Miss Mary Milner, 
dean of the girls and leader of the girls’ class on 
“Becoming a Person”; Rev. Richard B. Gibbs, assist- 
ant director and leader of the boys’ class on the same 
subject; Miss Julia Scammon, crafts leader; Earl 
Murphy, swimming supervisor and dramatic coach 
during the first week, and Rev. Stanley Rawson the 
second week; Mrs. Gladys Corliss, registered nurse, 
who cared for anything from sprained thumbs to 
stomach-aches. Mrs. Stanley Rawson and Mrs. Earl 
Murphy also assisted. 

The fine co-operation of the management and 
personnel of the Ferry Beach Park Association and 
the “porch sitters” contributed greatly to the smooth 
operation of the camp. 

While plans for next year have not yet been for- 
mulated, it is expected that Camp Seabreeze will 
expand and, with the foundation of an eventful, happy 
and. successful first year, will make permanent this 
new outreach in the Universalist youth program. 


THE “HAZE ON THE FAR HORIZON” 
(Continued from page 618) 
God is a very empty life. Let us keep God in our 
picture of the universe and in our vision of life. 


“O God! in thine autumnal skies 
. The dying woodlands glow and flame; 
And wheresoé’er we turn our eyes, 

All conquering Life! we trace thy name.” 
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The Institute of World Affairs 


Tenth Annual Session 


HE tenth session of the Institute of World Affairs 

Association was held this year, August 19-26, at 
Warner, New Hampshire, the summer home of the 
chief promoter of the Association, Dr. Arthur I. 
Andrews, a former professor of Tufts College. Sessions 
up until a few years ago were held at Ferry Beach 
under the sponsorship of the Universalist Church. 

The geographical yange-of the topics was, as has 
been the case from the beginning, wide enough to 
satisfy almost everybody. 

Recognition of the importance of the Far East in 
the eyes of Americans was indicated by the large part 
assigned on the program to the conferences, talks 
and exhibitions of Dr. and Mrs. Herbert Rudd. 
Dr. Rudd’s analysis of the changing East in the new 
world order was much in line with his preliminary talk 
at Warner in May under the auspices of the New 
Hampshire I.W.A. 

In his presentation of Chinese characteristics he 
skillfully followed their development through dynasties 
and periods of history, revealing the long story of the 
development of Chinese civilization, the tenacity of 
the people to basic principles which forced even those 
who conquered the land to conform to them, the train- 
ing in local self-government and the strength of the 
latter which even the worst despots had to admit, the 
extremely mild character of Chinese imperialism even 
when strongest, the fervent desire of the people and 
leaders for peace and their consequent practice of a 
good-neighbor policy long before it was heard of in the 
U. S. A. or before the U. S. A. itself had come into 
being. 

Discussions of international topics were led by 
Dr. James L. Tryon and Dr. Rudd. Dr. Rudd spoke 
of the main difficulties relating to the postwar organ- 
ization; in particular, the reconciliation of big-state and 
little-state rights in any postwar government. Dr. 
Tryon traced the development of the idea of inter- 
national courts. The discussion centered about the 
general international plan approved by bar associations 
and legal authorities. 

Attempts at round tables had rather opposite 
results. The carefully planned special discussion of 
the recent Polish-Russian questions and relations fell 
flat as a discussion and brought out little or nothing 
that was at all new. The hastily arranged special 


round table on postwar world organization directed, 


by Dr. Rudd was a distinct success in constructive 
contributions. 

The first talk by Dr. Arthur P. Coleman of Colum- 
bia University was to introduce the Eastern Slavs 
(Russians, White Russians, and Little Russians, or 
Ukrainians) , the Western Slavs (the Poles, Czechs and 
Slovaks) and the Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, 
Slevenes, and Bulgarians) . Mrs. Marion M. Coleman, 
editor of the recently published volume, The Polish 
Land, outlined the history of Poland, which rose to 
new glory from the ashes of the First World War. 


In the most provocative discussion (at the Town Hall) 
Dr. Coleman answered his cwn question, Does the 
future belong to the Slavs? Using many illustrations 
Dr. Coleman convinced the large audience that the 
Slavs have a great future. “By 1960 every second 
person in Europe will be of the Slavic race,” he said, 
“but it is not a matter about which Americans need be 
unduly troubled.” Mrs. Coleman, in her second 
discussion, described the many circumstances in history 
which had led to the present impasse in Polish-Russian 
relations, beginning with Polish expansion into Russia 
early in the eleventh century, tracing the fluctuations 
of power politics, the part played by Pilsudski in the 
freeing — of Poland, and Marshal Stalin’s frequent 
references to the*Polish occupation of Moscow early 
in the seventeenth century. Dr. Coleman devoted the 
final discussion to recent Eastern-European develop- 
ments. 

In many respects the carefully prepared and com- 
prehensive presentation of Allen H. Lester, an 
economist in the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, was the 
most valuable from the standpoint of Americans inter- 
ested in food production and its effects. 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews spoke on the opportunities 
for the younger men and women of this country in 
developing useful, interesting, profitable and patriotic 
careers for themselves in the postwar organization. 
He said. that the opportunities were far greater in 
scope than those after World War I. He spoke 
especially of opportunities in the foreign branches of 
the great commercial houses. He said that young men 
could have life careers full of absorbing interest and 
could contribute mightily to the peace of the world, 
a contribution equal to if not excelling the achieve- 
ments of the official Foreign Service. 

Dr. Andrews said that France not only “would 
come back” but “was back” along with her colleagues 
in this new world of freedom. He used French history 
to prove that French resilience made her mistress of 
her fate despite the temporary downfall, and revealed 
the immense resources of France in culture, industry, 
talent and initiative. 

Of all the features of the tenth annual session, the 

‘one that made the deepest impression was the Chinese 
Exhibit, which was described by Mrs. Rudd. The 
variety and beauty of the collection, the connection 
of certain garments with the imperial palace, the reve- 
lation of what foot-binding actually meant, the clear 
and moving explanations of the stories pictured on the 
various articles of apparel and use, aroused the interest 
of the two audiences to a high degree. 
' The skill of the librarian bore excellent fruit in 
making the Book Exhibit a success. Sales and orders 
were good despite the restrictions that kept many 
publishers from exhibiting this year. 

The special exhibition of the books published by 
the leaders of the I.W.A.A., authorities in their fields, 
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was a source of pride as well as of great interest to all 
members. : 

Mrs. Crosby’s analyses of the selected books were 
received with much favor. 

_ The showing of a film, a sample of what the New 
Hampshire I.W.A. hopes te do, was highly successful. 
John A. Sinclair, president of the New Hampshire 
I.W.A., had charge. The younger people were well 
represented. The American Auxiliary assisted through 
its committee, Mrs. Joseph Caren and Miss Nancy 


Sibley Wilkins, and was largely responsible for the ° 


participation of Dr. and Mrs. Coleman. 

Excursions and outings, hampered though they 
were by scarcity of gasoline, showed indications of a 
revival toward the levels of 1940 and 1941. The Mt. 
Kearsarge rides and the Pleasant Lake picnic had to 
be omitted. New guests were shown the Warner hills. 
Thanks to the hospitality of Mrs. Elizabeth H. Wilkins, 
the annual Wilkins Garden—Burnt Hill Path walk was 
enjoyed by a goodly company on Thursday morning 
despite the wet grounds resulting from the only rain 
that marred a week of the most perfect weather con- 
ceivable. Various courtesies were extended by Warner 
residents to the I.W.A. guests. 

Rey. Ellis F. Eaton, pastor of the Church of Christ 
where the sessions were held, sounded the keynote for 


’ the session in advising all who wished for a true peace 


to acquire the requisite knowledge, to pray for divine 
guidance and to act vigorously with wisdom and 


intelligence. 
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The‘hearty thanks of the Institute of World Affairs 
Association goes to the pastor and trustees of the 
Church of Christ in Warner for permission to use the 
parlors of the church during the week and the main 
auditorium on several occasions. The Association also 
is greatly indebted to the New Hampshire I.W.A., 
through whose efforts the Town Hall of Warner was 
made available for certain important meetings. 

It was possible this year with two regular courses 
on the program to offer certificates of attendance for 
those who were present at all five meetings of either 
course. Certificates were issued to Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Wilkins, Warner, N. H., Miss Estelle Wilkins, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mrs. J. T. Pierson, East Orange, N. J., 
Miss Zora C. Clough, Warner, N. H., Mrs. Maude S. 
Andrus, East Orange, N. J., Mrs. Chastotte Howell, 
New York, N. Y., Mrs. Telen Winslow Shields, 
Melrose, Mass., and Miss Elizabeth Fuller, Newton, 
Mass. 

Certificates of attainment awarded after examina- 
tion will also be offered again next year as formerly. 

The State of Massachusetts was represented by 
residents of seven cities and towns—Arlington, Brook- 
line, Dorchester, Great Barrington, Lynn, Medford, 
Melrose, and Sterling; the States of California, Florida; 
New Jersey and New York by one or more each; New 
Hampshire by citizens of Derry, Durham, Hancock, 
Manchester, Salem and Warner. 

This year’s registration was the highest since 
Warner became the summer center. 


What Sovereignty? 


Sheldon Shepard 


HAT sovereignty do we mean when we declare 


that the United States of America must not 
surrender it? Is there a national value in danger of 
being lost through international co-operation? Or have 
we already lost previous privileges which may be 
regained by new alignments? 

If sovereignty means, as it does to most persons 
insisting on its maintenance, being unlimited and 
undirected by others, we have already lost its most 
precious areas. Only little realms of self-determination 
are left to us. Does anyone think this country in 1944 
is a free nation, charting its course in the international 
seas according to its own will and rights? Or is our 
part on the stage of the nations assigned to us by 
someone else? Who has stalled our machinery of 


progress, invaded our internal economy, made us give. 
up the tasks in which we wish to be engaged and set 


about doing jobs for which we have no taste? Not 


only are the outward affairs of the nation now sub- 


jected to foreign dictatorship, but the intimate life of 
every citizen as well. We should frankly admit that 
we are all driven, like slaves, to work and deeds we 
abhor. 

And not we alone, but our eration and their 
children. The cold hand of powers other than ourselves 
is laid on their throats, too, and now decrees what they 
shall do in the years to come. 


The bits of poNerolanty, we boast of are precious, 


but very restricted. We can choose between war and 
subjection, but that is a pretty poor choice. We can 
decide whether to scatter our resources all over the 
earth in battle or give them up completely. Ours the 
decision whether to reduce our standard of living to 
the minimum or have someone else dole out mouthfuls 
while we work under the lash. We are given the 
choice of sending out the flower of our men to kill and 
be killed, or offering them as sacrifices to a foreign 
devil. 

Not very pleasant choices these. Not much’to’ 
boast of in the way of independence. The fact is that 
we have already surrendered the highest values of 
sovereignty. When Hitler let hell loose over Poland, 
he immediately limited the sovereignty of this nation. 
He began then to dictate to us what we should do. 
He created a world atmosphere in which sovereignty 
died. We did not want to turn our industries from the’ 
making of refrigerators to the production of guns, but 
Hitler was our boss and ordered the change. We did 
not wish to send thousands of our men away from the 
pursuits of peace to be trained for war, but the man 
into whose bondage we had fallen made us do it. 

Not only freedom of the seas is lost to us, but 
freedom in our ports. We thought of the United States 
as a sovereign nation, with the right to let her ships 
ride at anchor in her own harbors. But the Japanese 
showed us the truth at Pearl Harbor. We could not 
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choose peace, because somebody, somewhere, had taken 
that right away from us. Every man, woman and 
child of us is now doing a lot of things he does not want 
to do, because somebody else chooses for us. 

And the outlook for the future is no better. The 
peace will usher us into a breathing-space, but without 
some drastic change it will be surrounded by such 
entrenched suspicion and lurking threats that our 
whole destiny will be determined by others, not our- 
selves. We cannot go our way living the kind of life 
we choose, having the government we like, sailing the 
seas and flying the skies as we wish on our missions 
of prosperity and ‘friendliness. We cannot. Because 
we have lost the principal thing that sovereignty means 
—the right to choose, our -way of life. Having our 
international acts and internal policies determined by 
what enemy nations do is an abrogation of sovereignty, 
whatever words we use to console ourselves and ration- 
alize the situation. 

What became of that sovereignty we thought we 
had? Where has it gone? Who passed over to another 
the scepter of our destiny? Why haven’t we the right 
and the power to choose our way, to decide our course, 
to build the kind of internal economy we want? 
Why can’t we look forward to a future as free men? 
When did it become impossible for the home of the 
brave to be the land of the free? 

A part of our freedom to do as we please we have 
consciously and voluntarily surrendered. For example, 
when we agreed to abide by the Geneva Convention 
on War Prisoners we renounced the right to make our 
own rules as to what we should do and where and how. 
Japan retained that element of sovereignty and does 
as she pleases with her war prisoners. We do not envy 
her that freedom, but look upon it with loathing and 
disgust. We want no part of it. 

But, for the most part, sovereignty just got lost 
in the shuffle. It slipped away while we were still 
boasting about it. We put on the dictator’s chains, 
shouting about freedom. It came in the technological 
development, which gave every nation power over 
another. Sovereignty in the old sense was squeezed 
from every nation by the shrinking of the world. 
While we are not free, neither is he who holds us in 
bondage. No nation can choose its own way. We are 
all caught in a mesh of interlocking influence and 
interdependence. 

The problem is no longer how to retain 
sovereignty, but how to regain as much as we can. 
The sensible attitude is to recognize this situation and 
make plans to recapture for ourselves and our posterity 
as much as possible of the right to be a free and 
sovereign people. And when we see the situation 
clearly, knowing our only hope is to regain as much 
as possible, the whole problem clears up considerably. 

Manifestly our hope of freedom lies in findmg some 
method to take away the capacity of any other nation 
to make us give up what we want to do and set about 
what it chooses for us to do. At Pearl Harbor, Japan, 
not we, decided what we should be doing through all 
these years. We have to get rid of the power of any 
nation to do that thing to us. As long as it is there, 
sovereignty is a joke and a delusion. 

Perhaps victory will eliminate Japan and Germany 
from that influence over us. But it will leave a world 
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climate in which sovereignty cannot revive. Balance 
of power is merely a guarantee that always some nation 
or nations will have the opportunity to direct our 
course if they so choose. Coalitions and alliances 
are but the surrender of more of that same sovereign 
power to our friends. Under them not only enemies, 
but our allies, may direct our course. 

There seems to be only one logical way to regain 
a large portion of national sovereignty. We can have 
back a good deal of our independence if we will trade a 
small part of it for interdependent co-operation. For a 
guarantee that we will help preserve every other nation 
from the necessity of surrendering its will and policy 
to enemies, we can have back the precious freedom to 
live in peace ourselves and pursue the way we choose. 
By co-operation, which is in itself a slight limitation of 
sovereignty, we can give up war, which is in itself 
almost a complete destruction of sovereignty. By be- 
coming a part of a world government, which is a self- 
chosen limitation of freedom, we can break the chains 
of aggressors who force upon us a much worse 
restriction. By participating in a world-wide collabo- 
ration of nations, we shall give up a little independence 
of action for pleasant and profitable association, and 
we shall receive in return a large area of freedom which 
otherwise will never be ours again. Thus alone can 
we give our children and their children a hope for a 
reasonable degree of sovereignty. 

We do not care merely for high-sounding words; 
we desire the largest measure of freedom possible in 
our dealings with the rest of the world, and we want 
the right to manage our internal affairs to suit our- 
selves. Neither of these elements of sovereignty can 
we have in this modern world as long as there is the 
constant threat of war. We can use the word, but 
cannot produce the reality. Belligerent nations decide 
for all the others what courses they will take and what 
kind of internal economy they may build, They leave 
no choice but the military pattern. In a world where 
war is possible there is no sovereignty for a peace- 
loving nation. 

Whatever gives us more freedom to conduct our 
internal affairs for our own welfare, and allows us a 
measure of choice in our relations with the nations, 
thus increases the actual area of our national 
sovereignty. To limit our field of action in inter- 
national affairs by collaborating with the rest of the 
world is merely to delegate to a larger body those 
functions we have already lost—namely, the keeping 
of peace and the preservation of our right of pursuit 
of happiness and prosperity. We desire peace now, 
but cannot have it. Maybe an organized world will 
secure it for us. If our collaboration should utterly 
and completely fail, we should be only where we are 
now. But if it should succeed, we add immeasurably 
to our own rights and privileges. Besides, obligations 
voluntarily assumed, carrying privileges because of like 
assumptions by other nations, constitute in themselves 
an extension of sovereignty, or at least its expression. 

This is the important truth emphasized by Wendell 
Willkie in his felicitous statement that “our sovereignty 
is not something to be hoarded, but something to be 
used.” Indeed, like strength one might try to hoard 
by lying in bed, it disappears even while we devote 
ourselves to its preservation. The truth is that what 
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we seek under the title of sovereignty is the general 
welfare of our people, their fullest and freest ex- 
pression. And we have come to the point in this world 
neighborhood where insistence upon national right to 


do as one pleases results in a limitation of liberty. 


A hermit in the mountains may have the maximum 
freedom by such an attitude, but when he moves to 
the city he attains his maximum of freedom by giving 
up his right to drive, spit, dress, work as he pleases. 
, Surely it is true that, as Mr. Willkie said, “history 
should have taught us that we gain more by co- 
operating to protect the general interest than by work- 
ing alone for some imagined separate interest.” 

Co-operation among the nations is in itself a 
triumph for America. It is a vindication and an ex- 
tension of the American Spirit, the belief in democracy. 
The basic faith of democracy is that the mass of 
humanity can be trusted. The vast majority of 
peoples everywhere want peace; they pray for the 
triumph of justice. America’s participation’ in world 
co-operation to use that human will to rightness is a 
triumph of the ages for America, her vindication before 
the world, her mightiest exhibition of sovereignty 
among the nations—the establishment of her way of 
life. We can maintain our present values of sovereignty, 
all that we have, and regain vast territories lost to us 
in the shrinking of the world, by eliminating the power 
of any nation to force us into war. That we can do 
only by becoming a co-operative agent in world organ- 
ization. There is no more sovereignty to lose by such 
action; there is much to be won. 


The Argument 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


URING the summer my Big Church was closed 

because the grown-up people were allowed to 
meet in the Little Church which belongs to the 
children. The shades were drawn over the windows 
in the Big Church, and this made it look fast asleep. 
Only in the steeple with its clock was there a little 
sur. One morning in August, just before noon, I sat 
in my car by the side of the Old Green on which the 
two churches stand. It was very hot; so hot that it 
was no wonder [ heard a little conversation between 
the two hands of the clock in the white steeple. 

The short hand began it in a slow, grave voice. 
“Of course, I’m glad to look down and see fewer cars 
on the road than there used to be, but the trouble is 
there are far more of those noisy machines flying in 
the sky above. Things are always going too fast one 
way or another.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said the long hand, quickly. “I 
like to see things happening. It’s becoming altogether 
too slow around here. Why! on Sundays now we 
don’t see all those children running to the Little 
Church down there. I wonder if they will come back 
one day.” 


“TI suppose they will,’ said the short hand, rather - 


coldly. “For my part, I’ve never liked the bright 
gowns some of those children wear; I mean. the ones 
who march across the Green before our service begins. 
I’m not complaining; but I often think of the good old 
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times before those children had a church of their own. 
But since so many things are happening, there is some- 
thing I would like to suggest to you.” 

“Go on!” cried the long hand with excitement. 
“Go on! Say what you mean. You wish I could be 
removed. That’s what you wish. You want to have 
the old clock all to yourself. Say it, why don’t you?” 

“TI say nothing of the kind,” replied the short hand, 
quietly. “Nothing of the kind. I was merely going 
to remark that perhaps you would be happier in some 
other position. You might find a better opportunity 
for your powers in the company of those red machines 
which dash out of the Fire Station down yonder.” 

“What kind consideration!” scoffed the long hand. 
“To put it simply, you’re sick and tired of such a fast 
and progressive fellow as I am. But let me tell you, 
if I were not here, the people could neve? see the time 
—not the real, exact, up-to-date time. They couldn’t 
see it by anything you do. Youw’re too slow.” 

“Since we are being so frank,” said the short hand, 
“T will remind you that with you alone there wouldn’t 
be any time at all. The only thing you do is race 
round furiously after something you never catch.” 

“T don’t want to catch anything,” cried the long 
hand. “I only want to keep going; I want to get 
ahead; I want to get somewhere before it’s too late.” 

“T may be old-fashioned,” said the short hand, “but 
all you are doing is going round and round.” 

“You don’t know what you're talking about,” 
snapped the long hand, “It’s you who creep round 
and round. I’m going on and on.” 

There was an awkward pause, and then the short 
hand broke it gently: “Come now! I know we often 
seem far apart; but are we so far apart in our purposes? 
I daresay I would become dull without your sense of 
adventure.” 

“Well,” said the long hand in a slightly suspicious 
voice, “I don’t mind admitting that you are useful as a 
brake. I race ahead of you, but I don’t want to lose 
you altogether.” 

At that moment—at that very moment—there came 
a clang. The old clock was striking—not against its 
work but for it. One—JT'wo—Three ... Ten— 
Eleven—TWELVE. 

And then there was a silence. And then there was 
a laugh. 

“What fun!” cried the long hand. “Did you notice? 
We were in the very same position when Twelve 
struck.” 

“Yes, I’ve often noticed it,” said the short hand. 
“At high noon and midnight. When everything is 
brightest or very dark—there’s no disagreement be- 
tween us then. United we stand.” 

“Perhaps it’s all for the best in the long run,” said 
the long hand, eagerly. “You go slow and I go fast; 
but both of us really working together all the time. 
You dear old thing! Jf you weren’t so slow, Id 
scarcely know I was moving at all.” 

I suddenly sat up, looked at my wrist watch and 
then at the clock in the white steeple. I saw the 
hands were drawing apart from each other. I did not 
want to hear any more argument. It was far too hot. 
I started the car and drove home. I had heard enough. 
And so have you. 
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Cruising in Sunshine and Shadow 
V—Old Bill 


Johannes 


This is the fourteenth in the series “Horse-and-Buggy 
Days” in Tue Curisttan Leaver and appeared in the issue 
of February 27, 1937. It was set up for our 125th anniver- 
sary number, July 1 and 15, 1944, but was crowded out. It is 
published now at the. request of friends who have been re- 
reading it, in spite of the fact that several articles in the 
present series gre ready and waiting. Tue Eprror 


PROPOSE to write about horse-and-buggy days, 


and not about politics. For several months I have 


turned hopefully to articles in the newspapers and to 
pamphlets which bore the alluring title I have now 
taken, only to be disappointed. All have attacked the 
Administration, or defended the Administration, and 
left me weary. Both the attack and the defense have 
their place, but when a man is in the mood for a real 
horse or a real buggy, and for comment on headstalls 
and stables, and big manure piles with roosters crow- 
ing on them, most of these political hysterias fail to 
satisfy. 

I was born in the seventies, was a boy in the 
eighties, grew up in the nineties, and had a horse and 
buggy to use most of the time. I take my pen in hand 
to discuss the educational significance, the eco- 
nomic importance, and the old-fashioned happiness of 
horse-and-buggy days. Let it be clearly understood, 
I would not go back to those days if I could, nor, on 
the other hand, would I forget them. 

As my readers well know, I was born and brought 
up in a village of 1,800 or 2,000 people, which now has 
grown to a population of 2,800. Our home was on one 
of the main streets, and, like all other homes in the 
village, was in a detached house surrounded by enough 
land for a good-sized garden. Like practically every 
other place in the village, we had a large barn, and in 
the barn there was a horse and buggy. I came along a 
little too late for the period of cows and pigs. A few 
people kept such stock, but that was distinctly old- 
fashioned, and the day of the milkman had arrived. 
Once a farmer offered my brother Lou a pig if he would 
catch it, and Lou caught it, and so we had a pig, well 
taken care of by all of Lou’s cronies, who had regular 
field days cleaning out the pen for Lou. There was 
more than one Tom Sawyer in these United States 
when it came to making the other boys think there 
was nothing in life so much worth while as doing the 
job Tom hated to tackle. | 

For some reason, I was early entrusted with the 
care of the horse. I was paid ‘a dollar a week, and 
became the plutocrat of the family. 

For one thing, I was not afraid of the horse—early 
bad learned to drive him and to hitch and unhitch, 
and the horse always was friendly with me. 

Let it be understood clearly that this was no ordi- 
nary horse. He cost $300 when he was a colt, and, 


as everybody knew, good horses could be bought for 
$150. But he was in fact a $1,000 horse, and had it 
not been for one front foot slightly turned in, he would 
have been trained for the racecourse, which to us meant 
trotting races. This horse was a large, powerful bay, 
with a magnificent neck, very spirited and yet very 
good. Nothing in my early life was so strongly im- 
pressed upon me by family assumption and personal 
contact as the goodness of that horse. No horse could 
go by him on the road, if one cared to “let him out.” 
No other horse had his fine points, barring always that 
one foot that we never talked about. No other fiery 
horse was so gentle, and no horse in all the region 
round about knew as much as “Bill.” 

Just why he was entrusted to me I do not remem- 
ber. A colored man named Nate always had come to 
look after Bill, and sometimes he drove Father about, 
but he had other jobs, and I think that eventually he 
wanted to give all his time to trotting horses. I have 
an impression that Father tried to look after Bill him- 
self for a while, and that I substituted for Father when 
he was away or was detained by his law practice. At 
all events, I was made chief caretaker of Bill at an age 
when I had to stand on an old wooden chair to reach 
his back. I was most faithful with food and water, 
but rather lame on “currying.” For one thing, Bill had 
the habit of laying back his ears, baring his teeth, 
tossing his head up and down and eventually biting 
himself on his chest, whenever the currycomb scratched 
him, and I was afraid he would make a mistake and 
bite me. Not that he wanted to, his goodness was 
unimpeachable, but he might get a bit careless. Then 
there was the incident of kicking the pan out of 
Mother’s hands. Mother always saved apple parings 
for Bill, who was inordinately fond of them. Besides, 
“they were good for him.” I carried them to him 
usually, but this time Mother went ‘out to the barn 
with the big pan and came running back frightened, 
saying Bill had kicked at her. There was the pan as 
evidence, with a tremendous dent in the side. This 
bade fair to make a family sensation, but Father at 
dinnertime took it very calmly, and said Bill never 
kicked. It was explained that Mother probably stole 
in quietly without telling Bill that she was coming and 
thus frightened him. 

So I learned the lesson that it was all to advise 
horses, dogs and all animals as to one’s intentions, 
and I discovered that animals possess a highly sensi- 
tive ear for tones of the human voice. I always spoke 
to Bill after that when I went into his stable, but 
it was hardly necessary in my case. Bill knew my step 
whenever I entered the barn door, and gave a loud 
whinny to emphasize the fact that it was time for his 
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Compared with what an average farm boy learns 
about animals I learned little, but I have always been 
grateful for my association with Bill. He gave me a, 
“feeling” for the animal world. He, or Father, or 
Mother, or somebody, made me sense keenly that 
animals get hungry and thirsty, are subject to cold 
and heat, suffer from lack of exercise or overwork, and 
need to be kept clean. 

Probably psychologists will take it as indisputable 
evidence of some dark secret in my past, but frankness 
compels me to record that one of my worst dreams has 
been that I forgot to feed and water Bill, and that Bill 
was suffering. 

Though I took Bill out often for exercise, he only 
ever got away from me once. And that was no fault 
of Bill’s. It was when Cobleskill was putting in “the 
water-works’”—a town supply of water. All through 
the streets were ditches for pipes, and banks of dirt 
before the ditches were filled in. I had Bill out, hitched 
to the red cutter. He was in good spirits and I had 
all I could do to hold him. Coming up East Main 
Street toward home, driving close to the snow-covered 
bank of dirt on my right, Bill suddenly shied, and 
before I could catch him the cutter had run up the 
bank, turned over, and spilled my small aunt and me 
out ina heap. I held to the reins for a few yards, the 
cutter bouncing above me, and then let go. Every- 
body in Main Street ran out to see whose runaway 
il was, and to try to stop it, but Bill was never headed. 
He went home full speed, and was waiting by the barn 
door when I arrived. Father arrived too, from his law 
office downtown, and then he took the reins—lines. we 
called them—and drove back to collect robes, cushion 
and Aunt Ella. My recollection is that Aunt Ella 
walked sedately home, having had all the ride that she 
wanted. Again it was impressed upon me that Bill 
most emphatically was not a runaway horse, but that 
any horse would run away if the driver allowed the 
vehicle to be upset and failed to hang on to the lines. 
Tn fact, Bill was praised for going home without break- 
ing things, and I was praised for letting go when in 
danger of getting bumped by the cutter. 

There was a tradition in the family that when Bill 
was bought all the neighbors declared that J. V. 5. 
Senior would break his neck with that horse before 
he got through with him. Also we knew the story of 
Bill becoming scared at a white cow standing in the 
middle of the road at dusk, as Father was coming home 
from Schoharie. That time he upset the buggy, and 
broke Father’s shoulder, but did not get away. ‘Father 
always blamed the cow—not Bill. Somehow the inci- 
dent added something to our conception of Bill’s 
greatness and goodness, even though it gave us a low 
idea of the intelligence of cows. 

Bill grew old.as I grew up. I tended him and drove 

shim all through his declining years. He learned to 
favor himself, as wise horses do, and so it was working 
one’s passage to drive him seven or eight miles. 

’ Once Bill trod on a rolling stone and went lame on 
a country road, and had to be left at a farm. Father 
came home by another conveyance. Nobody seemed 
able to tell whether Bill’s injury was a bad sprain or 
a small bone broken. Eventually I was taken over 
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to the farm and left to lead the limping horse home. 
How glad Old Bill was to see me! How pleased he 
appeared to be to start home, painful as it was for 
him to walk! It was a long four-mile trip, but we 
arrived. Bill was like all the rest of us in the family. 
There was no place for any of us like home. Then for 
weeks, morning and night, I had to “foment” Bill’s 
injured foot in hot water and rub on liniment. After 
many weeks he recovered. 

It was a tragedy when Old Bill fell sick and had 
to be shot by a veterinarian behind the barn. They 
contrived to send me off on an errand, but I came 
back in time to hear the shot. I took one look behind 
the barn and never looked again. That huge thing 
lying prone—that could not be Old Bill! It was death, 
and death in any form is a hard experience for a child. 
Maybe it never turns into something easy until we 
experience it ourselves. 

Many other horses came into my life before the 
days of automobiles, but there was only one Bill. 
As I have grown older I have realized that he was one 
of my best teachers. 

As a young fellow acting as principal of a school 
in a neighboring town, I had the pick of a livery 
stable to use in order to go home on Friday nights. 
It was a summer livery, and the horses had little to 
do in the off season. One of the many big-hearted 
men that I have discovered all along the pathway of 
life simply made me use the horses without a penny 
of compensation, and he insisted that I was doing 
him a favor. Sometimes it was one horse, some- 
it was two. Sometimes on Friday night 
the roads were broken open and sometimes a 
blizzard was raging. But team and.I always went 
through. The best horse in the stable, best in 
the sense of speed and endurance, was the ugliest. 
Perhaps my disposition to see good in some rather 
tough specimens of humanity may have come from my 
contact with this string of horses, and especially from 
the horse that would bite and kick but go like the wind. 

When I was first married we had horses and a 
coachman. I never fed those horses, never curried 
them, never petted them, never drove them. They 
were a beautiful matched pair of browns, and did the 
work we required of them in spite of the fact that one 
was deathly afraid of automobiles. They took us 
driving in the park, they met guests at the station, 
they furnished the transportation for errands and calls. 
But how different the feeling I had for them from the 
feeling I had for Old Bill, or for the other horses that 
I have really known! The man who owns any animal 
is the man who cares for it. The coachman really 
owned our pair. 

I set out to discuss several important questions 
about the horse-and-buggy age, but I am spending my 
time in memories. 

Of course any fool knows that horses, mules, 
wagons, buggies, still are important from an economic 
standpoint, but he also knows that they have had 
their day for pleasure driving. 

Is my native village better or worse because of the 
motor age? In my judgment it is better. 

Cobleskill has just put on a drive for the-public 
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library and raised about $20,000 with which to remodel 
a disused school building for library purposes. In my 
boyhood, the village turned down an offer of money 
for a library made with the condition that the village 
maintain the library. The people now look at things 
in a larger way. While they have been raising money 
for a new library building, they have taken on the 
drive for flood relief through the Red Cross, and have 
oversubscribed it considerably. 

The village is not perfect. In spite of better roads 
it is not as beautiful as it was before the automobiles 
came, but it seems to me that there is a deeper interest 
in the things that concern the community and the 
country as a whole. Only a superficial man will fasten 
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In Memory of Charles 


Frank H. Burt 


HE centenary of the birth of Rev. Charles William 

Wendte, founder and secretary of the International 
Federation of Religious Liberals and of a similar na- 
tional society, was celebrated recently at a memorial 
nieeting at the Unitarian Building, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The observance was proposed and carried out 
by the International Cosmotheist Society. 

Rev. Willard Reed of Cambridge presided and paid 
tribute to Dr. Wendte’s half century of active service 
in the ministry and his great work in drawing religious 
liberals in many lands into common aim and work. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot told of his own efforts when 
a student in Harvard Divinity School to start a Unitar- 
ian church in Seattle, co-operating with Dr. Wendte, 
who was then beginning his duties as superintendent 
on the Pacific Coast for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Years later, as president of the Association, 
he labored with Dr. Wendte in starting the Interna- 
tional Federation of Religious Liberals and took part 
in several of its congresses. 

Frank H. Burt of Arlington, Massachusetts, who 
was the stenographiec reporter and secretary of four 
sessions of the International Federation and also assist- 
ant to Dr. Wendte at the congress in Paris in 1913, 
related interesting details of the meetings abroad and 
gave a brief outline of the career of the great clergy- 
man as preserved in his autobiography, The Wider 
Fellowship: 

Dr. Wendte was born in Boston, the first child of 
a young German couple, Carl and Johanna Wendte. 
The father was a fresco artist with Italian training and 
in a short life decorated many churches and several 
public buildings. Dr. Wendte, many years later, recog- 
nized his father’s work in the Universalist church at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Similar frescoes are in 
the Unitarian church at Nantucket. 

Carl Wendte died suddenly in 1847, leaving his wife 
and two young boys. Friends in the First Church of 
Boston assisted them, and Mrs. Wendte, whose German 
speech was of fine quality, was soon teaching the lan- 
guage to children of many Boston families. Her first 
pupil was Anna, daughter of Prof. George Ticknor, 
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on a single thing as a cause of social change, and so I 
do not say that the motor car has done it. We all 
can recognize, however, that once it. was a big thing 
to go twenty or thirty miles in an afternoon, and 
that now twenty or thirty miles is nothing for the 
average owner of a motor car. 

And yet I think that most of us see that we should 
pay dearly for largeness of view if it should be attended 
with laxness of view, if the home ever should cease 
to be the dear center of child life, if chores should ever 
be dropped out of our educational schemes, and if we 
as a people ever should come to a time when Old Bill, 
or at least the thing he stood for, should be forgotten 
amid the whir of our machinery. 


W. Wendte 


whose home was in the building still standing at the 
corner of Beacon and Park Streets. 

The elder son, Charles, had a free scholarship in 
Chauncy Hall School. Starting work at fifteen years, 
in unwholesome conditions, he was threatened with 
tuberculosis, and the mother and the two boys went 
in 1861 to California, where he quickly recovered. The 
Unitarian church at San Francisco, where Rev. Thomas 
Starr King had been settled in 1860, made the family 
welcome. Charles became paying teller in the Bank 
of California, being transferred later to a branch bank 
in Virginia City, Nevada, a place then little more than 
a mining camp. There he remembered seeing Samuel 
Clemens, reporter of the Territorial Enterprise, later 
to be famous as “Mark Twain.” 

Going back to San Francisco he decided to study 
for the ministry and returned to Boston in 1866. 
Encouraged by Henry W. Bellows, Charles Gordon 
Ames, Edward Everett Hale and others, he went to 
Meadville Theological School for a year and graduated 
in 1869 from Harvard Divinity School. Going to 
Chicago, he helped to gather and organize the Fourth 
Unitarian Church, and was ordained October 21 of that 
year. In the relief of suffering resulting from the great 
Chicago fire of 1871 he did active work. 

In 1874, with his mother, Wendte traveled in 
Europe, visiting relatives in Germany and meeting 
many religious liberals there and in England, France 
and Bohemia. He was called in 1876 to the Cincinnati 
Unitarian church, which he served seven years. Judge 
Alphonso Taft, father of William Howard Taft, was 
chairman of the board of trustees, and the future Presi- 
dent, then finishing collegiate days, was active among 
the young people. Dr. Wendte remembered his posing 
as Sleeping Beauty in a burlesque entertainment and 
playing Captain Corcoran in Pinafore. 

Dr. Wendte’s next call was to Newport, Rhode 
Island, in 1882. In 1885, he became superintendent 
of Unitarian work on the Pacific Coast, and soon 
established a church at Oakland, serving as its minister 
twelve years. He was married April 28, 1896, to Abbie 
Louise, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Grant of 
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that city. In 1897, he was called to Los Angeles, but 
had to give up the position, being temporarily disabled 
by overwork. 

A trip to Europe in 1899 brought him new energy 
as well as new interests. He bore to the Unitarians of 
Great Britain the invitation of the Unitarians of 
America to join in observing in 1900 the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of both the English and 
American societies, which by coincidence were formed 
m 1825 on the same day. He met several prominent 
English and Dutch liberals, also a Hindu representing 
the Bramo-Somaj. 

In May, 1900, the American Unitarian Association 
organized the International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. Dr. J. 
Kstlin Carpenter of England was chosen president and 
Dr. Wendte secretary. In 1901, the International 
Council had its first meeting, delegates going to London 
from about fifteen countries. 

In Amsterdam the Dutch liberals welcomed the 
second meeting of the body, Dr. and Mrs. Wendte and 
eyer twenty other Americans attending. The third 
session, held at Geneva, August 28-31, 1905, brought 
568 persons representing about twenty-five church 
fellowships. 

September, 1907, brought about 2,400 persons to 
Boston for the fourth of the meetings. The Universal- 
ists and Liberal Friends had now united with the organ- 
ization and the name was changed to International 
Congress of Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 

For the Berlin congress of 1910 a party of nearly 
150 sailed from Boston. It was a strikingly interdenom- 
mational party. Among the delegates were Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch of Rochester, Baptist, and Prof. Jesse 
H. Holmes of Swarthmore College, of the Society of 
Friends. Among Universalists there were Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee, editor of the Universalist Leader, 
~ Rey. I. M. Atwood, Rev. Henry P. Forbes, Rev. J. H. 

Holden, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones and Rev. and Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. Repre- 
senting Unitarians there were Rev. William G. Eliot, Jr., 
Rev. Henry H. Saunderson, Rev. J. F. Meyer and Rev. 
Hugo Eisenlohr. 

The meetings in Berlin were held in the Landwehr 
Casino, the clubhouse of the retired officers of the 
German Army. The principal hall in the building was 
crowded for the formal opening, when delegates from 
distant lands were presented by Dr. Wendte. Next 
morning, to hear Prof. Adolf Harnack, who was about 
to leave Berlin for his vacation, a small group of dele- 
gates attended his lecture at the University at 8:30 
a.m. Few could understand him, but he thoughtfully 
furnished printed abstracts in three languages of 

his views of “The Threefold Gospel in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Services were held at the Jerusalem Church on 
Sunday, with short sermons in three languages. Rev. 
G. Schoenholzer of Zurich spoke on “Faith,” Rev. 
W. G. Tarrant of England on “Hope” and Rey. J. Emile 
Roberty of Paris on “Love.” 

The famous French clergyman, Charles Hyacinthe 
Loyson, then in his eighty-fifth year, made the closing 
address. He had been excommunicated by the Catholic 
Church in 1869, and had become a leader among French 
Protestants. He died in 1912, and the Paris Congress 
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of 1913 attended the dedication of the monument com- 
miemorating him and his wife, an American. 

Dr. Wendte and a group of Americans joined with 
seme of the English delegates in going to Hungary for 
the celebration in Kolosvar of the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Francis David, founder of liberal 
Christianity in his native region of Transylvania. 

The sixth congress, held at Paris in July, 1913, 
drew a larger American group than the preceding 
session. 

A service was held Sunday in the Church of the 
Oratoire, near the Louvre, when the topics “Justice,” 
“Mercy” and “Reverence’’ were presented severally by 
Bertrand, Traub and Frederick A. Bisbee, the last 
named editor of the Universalist Leader. A chorus 
choir appealed to the visitors by the expressive render- 
ing of “Nearer, my God, to thee.” After the service 
a wreath was laid on the monument to Admiral 
Coligny, Huguenot martyr. In the afternoon the dele- 
gates attended the dedication of the monument in 
Pere la Chaise Cemetery to Pére Hyacinthe and his 
wife, Rey. William L. Sullivan giving one of the 
addresses. 

Among the American clergymen attending the Paris 
Congress, besides Dr. Wendte, were Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, Rev. T. J. Horner, Rev. W. H. McGlauflin, 
general superintendent of the Universalist Church, 
tev. G. R. Dodson, Rey. W. D. Simonds, Rev. M, D. 
Shutter and Rev. H. C. Parker. 

The First World War, coming the year after the 
Paris Congress, was a great sorrow to Dr. Wendte. 
The Germany of the Kaiser was not the country he 
had known from many visits and with whose people 
he had ties of blood and friendship. He rejoiced at 
the triumph of the Allies and hoped that the republic 
organized at Weimar, a city where once lived men who 
loved freedom, would live up to their ideals. He lived 
to see disappointment approaching, but was: spared the 
bitter sorrow which the present war would have 
brought. 

He arranged one more congress session, held in 
1920 in connection with the Pilgrim Tercentenary, and 
meanwhile had organized and kept active the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals. Retiring from these 
activities, and both he and Mrs. Wendte longing for 
the home of their early married life, they returned 
about 1921 to Oakland, but soon removed to Berkeley. 
Dr. Wendte died there on September 9, 1931. Mrs. 
Wendte survived him, dying in 1937 at the age of 
eighty-one. 


FOUNDER OF TUFTS HONORED’ 


Mrs. Leonard Carmichael, wife of President .Car- 
michael of Tufts College, was sponsor for the 10,500-ton 
cargo carrier Charles Tufts, named in honor of the 
founder of Tufts College and launched the week end 
of October 14 by the New England Shipbuilding 
Corporation. 

Charles Tufts was a resident of Somerville, Massa- 
chusetts, who gave 20 acres of land m Medford, named ‘ 
Walnut Hill, as a site for the college. One of his say- 
ings when the question of site was still unsettled was, 
“T am going to have light on that hill.” 
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Color As an Ally in Religion 


Fred Smith 


N spite of some progress made here and there, 

often in a very elementary fashion rather than 
in any elemental way, one has to say that Protestant- 
ism knows precious little about the significance of color 
in the practice of religion. On the one hand we have 
a use of color that is crude, partial and undefined. 
I have through the years gathered into my memory 
examples of the use of neon lights in connection with 
the sanctuaries of ‘religion. I had almost said that, in 
the main, it is a chamber of horrors. More gently 
expressed, let me say that it is a collection of 
infelicities. 

But it may be charged against me that I am 
evidently a collector of the grotesque since there are 
in all cities samples of Gothic churches 


With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 


For all such mercies that I see, and often they are 
smaller than they seem, I say, in the words of the 
hymn: 

Let Jesus Christ be praised. 


But, before going full diapason in this respect, let the 
use of color always be evaluated first that enthusiasm 
do not outrun enlightenment. 

In the main, therefore, let it be said that Protes- 
tantism has, in its use of color, been both elementary 
and naive. In two aspects the past has heavily 
burdened the Protestantism: of today. Puritanism 
developed a heavy prejudice against color within the 
church. There it reigned supreme. Poets exalted the 
prejudice into a principle. Lewis Morris wrote 
sonorously: 


Though they may crowd 
Rite upon rite, and mystic song on song; 
Though the deep organ loud 
Through the long nave reverberate full and strong; 
Though the weird priest 
Whom rolling clouds of incense half Cofikes!, 
By gilded roles increased, . 
Mutter and sign, and proudly prostrate bend, 
Nor pomp, nor sign, nor bended knee 
Shall bring them any nearer thee. 


The gentle Whittier sang more modestly but not 


less pointedly: 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


With such poetic leadings it is little wonder that 
Protestantism, especially in its puritanical forms, be- 
* came, as Von Hugel says, “dreary, and unlovely and 
narrow.” Men sought to equate religion on its social 
side with a vacuum. It became colorless and drab. 

When it came to the relation to color with regard 


to that side of it which faced the world Protestantism 
was more rational, to say the least. It is hard to main- 
tain a colorless church against a colorful world. Even 
the dour Puritan found this more than he could over- 
come. So he called to his aid all the loveliness of white. 

Invention and discovery have brought men into an 
increasing use of color. Art and man’s device have 
conspired to create loveliness once undreamed of. 
Even with this advance it has to be said that civilized 
men are still “fumbling the ball.’ As Chesterton 
acutely said a generation ago when visiting Broadway 
in New York, “How wonderful it would be if men 
could not read.” Here in the world of electric light 
we have colors that run and flash. On the once called 
silver screen we have technicolor. Science has given 
us ultra and infra light. The rainbow has taken on 
increase. And what of the churches? Oh, yes, what of 
the churches? 

Go to them and see. Walk round about them and 
observe. Then step inside, provided you can find a 
door unlocked, and let your eye range over the color 
scheme or chaos according to where you happen to go. 
According to the facts it will be unto you an inspiration 
or an irritation. A few specific experiences rather than 
a long philosophical dissertation is all I have space for 
in this article. 

I am in the capital city of a Midwestern state. 
I go to a prominent downtown church which time and 
nature have worked upon to the vesturing of the outer 
edifice with loveliness. So far, so good. Then the door 
is unlocked. In the inner darkened twilight my guide 
gropes for the switch. I inwardly pray that I might 
have another sort of switch for all who build churches 
filled with darkness to the God whose name and 
nature is light. All, allis drab and dreary. I am asked 
how the church can meet its problem. I know, but 
I cannot give the answer. But I think I know of a use 
to which some bombs can be graciously put when the 
global war shall cease! 

Again I am in a university center. I go to a church 
to which the students flock as sheep who know their 
shepherd. I am heartened by the fact. And then I 
enter the church where the president of the university 
attends and many of the faculty along with the 
students. My theology receives unexpected increment. 
What a fall is here, Horatio? I become one with 
Dagwood, where I had expected to become one with . 
Dante! Dante had color sense. Someone has called 
him “the prismatic colorist in poetry.” As I go through 
the auditorium (for that is its shape) I breathe a 
prayer for the president of the university and all who 
meet therein from Sunday to Sunday that in mercy 
they be allowed to be color blind. But I immediately 
revise my prayer, since none but the color-blind could 
stand that concoction each holy day. So I leave with 
a prayer that they who worship there be made color 
conscious to the extent of the renovation of the church. 
And the increment to my theology weighs like lead in 
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my heart. For I have seen the fall of the church. 
Here is a new version of original sin. And I wish it 


“were not so. 


One last episode, but with a dual aspect. I am in 
New York. The day is a day of weeping skies. I am 
physically sick, under the weather. I see a church 
whose bulletin board bears the name of a minister 
who secured a measure of fame in the healing of sorely 
wounded hearts. I enter hopefully. I am ready to be 
helped esthetically. At once I notice a sculptured 
‘Christ standing in the seemingly far-off chancel. That 
is something. 
We are getting on. But not far. The statue is 
imeffectively lighted. It needs a spring cleaning. I do 
not go closer. I have seen a Christ who needed washing. 
I go into the streets where God is washing them, 
-and I find strange comfort now in a rainstorm. 

But the other half of the episode remains to be told. 
Twilight had come equal to the twilight that is 
permanent in the church I had just left. I came on 
another church in the dimmed down city. I entered 
to see what I might see. Involuntarily I-made the 
sign of the cross. There, spread before me in all the 
glory of flooding white light ‘was an altar. I cannot 
recall now just how the altar was furnished. Enough 
for me was the rich fullness of the light. Instinctively 
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I felt the presence of God in that rich symbolism. 
God is Light. Here was Light. All other symbols 
faded like stars in the sun as I looked on that richness. 

Protestantism needs to come into a consciousness 
of color esthetically in a richer way than it has yet done 
in the main. Here and there, like oases in a desert, one 
finds a church that has a rich color sense. Quite often 
one finds the color sense better developed in the 
Sunday-school departments than in the main sanc- 
tuary. The educational techniques of public education 
kave percolated with good effect into these depart- 
ments. In some churches one sees rich evidence of a 
color sense in tone relationships between wall and 
window and furnishings. But this experience is all 
too rare. Often there is evidence that this color choice 
is a copy of a past that lives in a memory as that which 
was once accounted beautiful. The great need of 


_ Protestantism is that it will grow into a use of color 


that is commensurate with its own genius and the 
culture of which it should be a part. We are still 
copying when we should be creating; we are still using 
candlelight when we should be using all the glory of 
manifold electric light. Protestantism will open up a 
new era in its history and a new avenue in its experi- 
ence when it comes to use color, in all its multiple 
forms, for the enrichment of its worship and its work. 


The Pulpit and Press 


They’re Partners in God's Business 


Homer W. King 


S a lay editor of an interdenominational publica- 
tion, I know American ministers as a boy knows 
his big brothers. The letters from hundreds of pastors 
whom we editors never see provide the warmth and 
inspiration without which the most rugged editorial 
zeal would surely expire. Their messages, ranging 
from the friendly pat on the back to the verbal spank 
in the pants, are not only fraternal in function but, 
whether we editors admit it or not, are the most 
influential force in religious journalism today. 

If this brotherhood between church editor and 
‘pastor did not exist, the condition of the church press 
today would be a sorry one, to say the least. Indeed, 
the connecting link between the pastor’s study and 
the editor’s typewriter is the hottest pipe line in all 


journalism. 


The teamwork of the pulpit and the press was never 
‘more vital because, in a sense, pulpit and press 


‘personify: freedom of worship and freedom of speech, - 


‘two of the stakes 
conflict. 

As the observance of Protestant Press Month is 
renewed, an opportune time has presented itself for 
the editor and pastor to reappraise themselves as 
partners in the same enterprise—the propagation of 
the Christian faith. 

As individuals you can find no two fellows in 
America more independent of each other, yet no two 
more intent upon a common goal. Neither bridles 


involved in the present global 


his tongue in speaking out on a great issue or, for that 
matter, in criticizing the other. I have seen scorching 
editorial denunciation of pulpit decorum in church 
papers that publish letters of high praise for the same 
journal written by representatives of the pulpit. On 
the other hand, an editor of integrity does not suppress 
a letter—barring indecent language and other legiti- 
mate exceptions—merely because its publication is un- 
complimentary to the paper’s views. 

The pastor and the editor cannot afford to miss 
what each can learn from the other. The two can 
view each other’s work in perspective and benefit there- 
from. An editor confessed to me that a_pastor- 
subscriber, in a letter to him, had defined his own 
paper’s policies better than he himself could have 
done, yet the correspondent was honest enough to 
admit he had read one suggestion in the paper that 
had saved a mission project from failure. 

In the matter of the specific help which the pastor 
can lend to the editor in the matter of promoting 
subscriptions, I think editors will do themselves a 
great favor by reaffirming the key position which the 
clergy holds m circulation of church papers. It isn’t 
that the pastor needs a bouquet. But his role as the 
church paper’s best agent can stand some dramatic 
emphasis. I like to think of the pastors as local radio 
stations and the church papers as networks. Soul- 
nourishing and faith-inspiring as the message of the 
religious press may be, without readers the editors’ 
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work is largely lost motion. Upon the pastors editors 
must depend for “tuning in” their congregations on 
what the church editors have to say. 

Frankly, the ministry of words and the ministry 
of print must each promote as well as supplement the 
other. Two denominational papers report great in- 
creases this year in congregational subsidies for 
financing church-wide subscriptions, in line with the 
theory that since one’s church contribution pays for 
the pulpit ministry it ought also to pay for the 
munistry of print. A casual word of reference to the 
church paper by the minister, the community’s 
religious leader, may mean subscription orders. 

We have stressed the editor’s independence. Yet 
he is not averse to:suggestion. Again, he may not 
' have said so but he’ is inffuenced quite as much by 
letters that never see the light of day as by those which 
he publishes. 

This suggests what is often true, that the pastor 
and editor may have a confidential relationship for 
their mutual good. Editors will freely admit that they 
have been saved many an embarrassing situation by 
alert ministers. 

This relationship has another angle. Editors in 
turn receive scores of letters conspicuously marked 
“Not for Publication” in which pastors confide difficult 
or trying situations and are consequently comforted 
by “getting the wind off their chest.” 

Finally, the layman looks to the pastor for guidance 
on what to read in the religious field, and the editor 
looks to the pastor for support of the paper he edits. 
The wise pastor knows his own ministry is enriched 
and improved by a well-read flock. 

Truly, pastor and editor are traveling the same 
road. 


To Universalists in Service 


Dr. Robert Cummins, general superintendent, sent the 
following letter recently to all Universalists in service. 


REETINGS from us all back home. And a warm 
handclasp in the name of our church. 

Week after week, in hundreds of churches over the 
country, we Universalists have continued to gather to 
affirm our faith—faith in a common purpose, a com- 
mon conviction, a common devotion. Some of us 
chose America as the land of our adoption, others are 
descended from those who made a similar choice at 
an earlier time. In much the same fashion, some of 
us reared in other churches, or in none, adopted the 
Universalist Church, while others are second-, third-, 
or fourth-generation Universalists. Just when or how 
we came by our faith and our homeland is of lesser 
importance than is the fact of our connection. An 
object nerved us to our choice. We sought, and ever 
seek, liberty; freedom from oppression, freedom from 
want; freedom to be ourselves. It is this that you 
in uniform and we on the homefront believe we are 
now winning—winning for ourselves and for others. 

What do we have in mind when we say that first 
of all we seek liberty? Too often, I fear, people rest 
their hopes on constitutions, laws, courts. These are 
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false hopes. Liberty lies in the hearts of men; and 
when it dies there, no constitution, law or court can . 
save it. 

But what is this liberty which must be in the heart 
of a man? Not the ruthless, unbridled will, surely; 
not freedom to do as one likes. Such is the very denial 
of liberty, and leads straight to its overthrow. A 
society in which there is no recognition of a check on 
freedom soon becomes a society where freedom is the 
possession of only a savage few, as we have learned to 
our sorrow. 

I can’t define it. I can only tell you my own faith. 
The principles which inspired both Universalism and 
our democratic America were Christian principles. We 
are committed to equal rights and to justice for all 
human beings. When we talk of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, we base it all on the Christian 
teaching that there are “unalienable rights” with which 
all men are “endowed by their Creator”—that is, by 
God. The claim to these rights is a momentous busi- 
ness. It puts a certain awesomeness into the fact of 
being, so that even the owner of the right hasn’t a 
right to meddle with it. . © 

The America—yes, even the world—of which we 
dream, will grow into reality as our consciences and 
courage create it. We've a great task before us: an 
immediate one, and one which lies ahead. In its per- 
formance, we wish to sense a complete togetherness. 
We don’t know exactly how many Universalists there 
are in the service, but we do have the names and 
addresses of well over 6,000—of whom you are one. 
The remaining 70,000 of your spiritual kinsfolk are at 
home. Yet, in a very real sense, we are with you, as 
you are with us. I was in World War I. My eldest 
scn is now a fighter pilot, and a second one has chosen 
the paratroopers. It is hardly a matter of theorizing, 
therefore, when I say that we are “one family” we 
Universalists. “Your parents, those nearest and dear- 
est, pray daily, as doI. You are much in these prayers 
of ours, as we are in yours. Thus are we one, one with 
God, one with each other. 

Keep the faith! 


THE FLETCHER SCHOOL AT TUFTS 


Prof. Ruhl J. Bartlett, head of the Department of 
History at Tufts College and author of the recent 
volume, The League to Enforce Peace, published by 
the University of North Carolina Press, has been 
named acting head of the Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, it is announced by Dr. Leonard Car- 


_michael, president of Tufts: . 


As in previous years, the coming term’s enrollment 
includes graduates from colleges and universities 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

One student has already made his appearance at 
the school, a Chinese,.Chou I. Kua, who flew from 
Chungking by way of India and expected that his 
long journey through combat zones would take more 
time. He is a graduate of the National Fuh Tan 
University, Chungking, and is being sent to the 
Fletcher School by the Chinese Government. 
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The Unified Appeal 


Robert Cummins 


ILLINGNESS of Universalists in more recent 

' years to support the larger work of their church 
becomes apparent when figures are compared. 

Moneys contributed during the six-year period 
1931-1937 totaled just under $77,000, the average 
annual gift of Universalists being between $12,000 and 
$13,000. That was from 1931 to 1937. 

In the years from 1938 to 1943 (also a six-year 
period), the gifts increased from $77,000 to $91,000, an 
. annual gain of approximately $3,000. But the average 
in each of the last three years of this second six-year 
period was $20,000 (1942-1943, $24,000). Since launch- 
ing the unified appeal three years ago, income has 
steadily increased. ; 

Most of us recall the traditional practice of many 
of our churches of including in their budgets an item 
of $5 or $10 for the national organization. These 
budgetary items were thought to express adequately 
the good will of the churches toward their larger fellow- 
ship. True, some churches gave in much larger 
amounts, but the amount (whatever it was) was paid 
as an “assessment” levied against the budget of the 
church. It never reached the attention of Mr. and 
Mrs. Average Universalist. It reached only the atten- 
tion of the treasurer and the local trustees, and, 
perhaps urged by the minister to do so, they paid it 
under protest. Of the quotas assigned our churches 
(when the quota system was in vogue), only a third 
($8,000) were paid. The quota system failed to stand 
the pragmatic test. Wrong in principle, it did not 
work. 

The unified appeal is changing this. Even in its 
second year a larger total was received than the entire 
quota, had it been paid 100 per cent. Yes, more money 
is being contributed. But the greatest value of the 
unified appeal is to be measured in terms other than 
money raised. 

The story of Universalist progress is being carried 
into Universalist homes and into Universalist con- 
sciousness. Practical co-operation among the churches, 
ministrations of the Service Fund, aids given to and 
- through chaplains, contacts maintained with 7,000 
young people in the armed forces, programs on the 
college campus—all this is news, absorbing news to 
thousands of our people. 

Increasingly we are learning to what and to whom 
we are related. The growing pride Universalists are 
taking in this relationship is directly reflected in the 
life of their home churches. In offering their money, 
hundreds of our people are taking their first steps 
toward an investment of loyalty in a Universalism 
which reaches beyond the confines of a local parish. 

Last year, 1943-1944 (concerning which no refer- 
ence was made, in the above figures), there was an 
operating loss of $2,517 on a budget of $56,332 (one 
half of which is expended in aiding allied organiza- 
tions). The capital loss was $667. To appreciate the 
gain, we need only to look at the previous year, 


1942-1943. The operating loss that year was $6,552, 
instead of $2,517. And the capital loss was $7,417, 
instead of $667. 

But the big surprise of this last year’s effort was in 
the total contributed. Note that the most raised in 
any one of the preceding twelve years was consider- 
ably under $25,000. Last year our ministers and 
people gave $36,000. 

It is interesting to note the degree of co-operation 
on the part of the churches: 114 contributed more 
last year than they did the year before; 199 made 
payments in some amount, but less than their share; 
27 contributed the exact amount; and 111 paid more 
than their share. 

In 1942-1943, persons comprising a list of 105 
“special donors” made gifts totaling $3,281.50. In 
1943-1944 these same persons contributed $5,671.35. 
And the list has grown from 105 to 243. 

Of our twenty-one State Conventions fifteen con- 
tributed more this last year than the year before. 
Percentage-wise, as to their fair share, results for 
1943-1944 are as follows: 


Per Cent 
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Obviously we are on our way up. The budget for 
the current year has been adopted. For the first time 
that anyone can remember, it is a balanced budget. 
The total of estimates for this year does not exceed 
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the actual received last year. Instead of starting the effort 
in late February, as was necessary the last two years, this 


year the launching date is Sunday, November 5—Denomina- 


tional Day. Unified Appeal materials should be in the hands 
of our people on that day, or shortly thereafter. 

We want, and are getting, the support of the average 

, Universalist. We want him in ever increasing numbers. 

To look with confidence to the generosity of a few donors of 
large gifts is to fail, to fail in gathering the amount needed, 
and in the practice of democracy. So reads our history. 

When Universalists are informed concerning the organiza- 
tion and program of their church, they are interested, 
understand that their help is needed, and respond. When 
Universalists give more, their church will do more. In this 
way lies growth. 


~ 


‘ON V-DAY 


S we write these lines, V-Day is yet to come. Germany 

is defeated; but such is the grip which Hitler and his 

Gestapo have fastened on his people that not even the power- 

ful Junker generals have been able to throw off the Nazi 
power and arrange for an orderly surrender. 

On the day when our leaders can announce that victory 
has at last come to our arms, how shall we celebrate the 
occasion? It should be, above all, a day for going to church, 
and praying, either silently, or with others—a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the deliverance which has been wrought 
against the most hateful enemy humanity has known for 
many ages. It should be a day for praying that, with God’s 
help, we may remain humbled, and may seek to remove ut- 
terly from our world the horrible poisons of inhumanity that 
have been injected into the veins of civilized life. It should 
be a day for praying that, in the days ahead, we may be en- 
dowed with more than the usual insight, vision, courage, and 
determination to strive again to build a new world that will 
be more Christian than it has been up till now, to the end 
that war may cease, before it destroy us utterly. A time, 
too, to breathe a personal prayer of thanksgiving that that 
part of our black night is past; and for guidance in the 
strenuous days yet to come. 

Yes, on V-Day let us remember to pray, and to offer 
these prayers at church, where our presence these past years 
has further hallowed sanctuaries dedicated of old not to man, 
but to God—Suetpon CuristiAn in the Evangel. 


JUST SOUTH OF MEXICO CITY 


UT in a valley some thirty miles south of Mexico City 
is the town of Tepoztlan, made famous by a U. 8. 
professor who studied it for eight months and wrote it up in 
a book, and by Stuart Chase who gave it a secondhand boost 
later. And near that town is a former Y.MLC.A. camp, Now 
being used for one of the most unique and useful experi- 
ments in community education in what might be called 
simply better living. Here Mr. and Mrs. Spencer Hatch, 
former missionary agricultural experts in India; have in- 
augurated, with Mexican guidance and collaboration, a series 
of methods for living which are slowly but profoundly affect- 
ing the native life in eleven surrounding villages. 

Honey from logs is the old method, and natives, mostly 
Indians, still use logs for hives. They are learning cheap 
methods to multiply the yield fourfold with simple hives, and 
to extract honey so that it is clean and marketable at good 
prices. Weaving is not, as is often supposed, universally 
known in Mexico, and in this valley was never done, or else 
is a lost art. The Camohmila center for rural reconstruc- 
tion, as it is called, is teaching that’ art. Whereas men had 
their wool serapes for warmth and women only cotton shawls 
or rebozos, wool rebozos are now being widely made by eager 
natives. The Cardenas regime gave thousands of orange 
seedlings to farmers here, but they were of inferior types; 
now being widely grafted are scions of finest California stock. 
Using corn especially worked out by Vice-President Henry 
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Wallace for the valley soil, maize yields are so great as to 
make the natives’ eyes widen. A cheap model home has 
been built of native materials, but so designed as to surpass 
in a dozen ways the usual thick-thatched adobe houses of 
the region. These are only a few of the many ways in which 
the life of the people is looking up. Indians are quick to 
learn, and the experience at Camohmila confounds those 
who charge that Indians don’t want any fundamental better- 
ment if it counters their traditional ways. 

Quaker workers also, nowadays mostly girls, are doing 
much the same sort of thing to aid the native villagers. At 
Tetecala, in Morelos, they have been living in a group in a 
native house, mingling closely with the people, and, under 
the Health Department’s guidance, helping with inoculations 
and a recreational program—for it is a sad fact that count- 
less Mexican village children hardly know how to play and 
rarely have any play equipment. At another town, Miacatlan, 
work has gone forward in the building of latrines by Quaker 
young men, or by others working under Friends’ auspices, 
while far toward Vera Cruz, at Tolome, two young men have 
been introducing modern seeding techniques and bringing 
the variety in vegetables one would expect to find there, but 
which has been kept out by too much of a one-crop tradition. 

Self-help is the thing of course that will always count most. 
How sincerely Mexicans—and most Latin-Americans—are 
striving to raise themselves by their own efiorts, is little 
appreciated by carping critics and sometimes by the super- 
ficial tourists. But self-help spreads faster when fascinating 
techniques arouse the native desire for better ways of living 
than many of them have yet been privileged to see-—World- 
over Press. 


MR. GEHR’S SERMON 


T was learned last week that a sermon by a local preacher, 
Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, has been published as a pam- 
phlet. The sermon, called “The Most Important Person in 
the World,” stresses the sacredness of individuality and the 
individual responsibility that goes with it. ‘This idea is 
closely akin to the doctrine that the salvation of the world 
is capable only through the individual. We were delighted 
to observe the attention given Mr. Gehr’s sermon, for the 
idea he emphasizes therein, and the belief that salvation is 
possible only through the individual, are much-neglected 
ideas today. 

In the dreamy world of theological preachments, the im- 
portance of the individual still rates high; but in the hard, 
real world of politics and economics—spheres that the theo- 
logians influence very little—the dominant notion is that 
order, security and peace can best be attained through or- 
ganized effort, collective action and huge, nhuman machinery 
by which to control the forces of life. 

That “most advanced” of political notions, “the world 
state,” is at least partially based on the assumption that the 
organization of political force and economic resources is the 
cure for our world-wide ills. The fallacy of that belief, . 
of course, is that any organization, no matter how perfectly 
conceived, consists solely of individual men and is operated 
by individual men. It can be no more efficient than the 
efficiency of its human parts; no more moral than the morality 
of its human leaders; no stronger than the strength of its. 
substance. 

This is not to say that we should abandon efforts to or- 
ganize the world into an economic and political unit. But 
the human frailties inherent in any such organization should 
take second place to the primary necessity—the necessity for 
developing individual human character to the point where it 
can, of itself, associate with other human beings and inhabit 
society in peace and co-operation and in the strength of en- 
lightened and farsighted self-interest. We must learn not 
only that each of us, as Mr. Gehr puts it, is “the most im- 
portant person in the world,” but that people are the most 
important, the fundamental and primary raw material of 
that better society we all so fervently seek—Germantown. 
(Pa.) Courier. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


THE MAINE A.U.W. CONVENTION 


’ The Association of Universalist Women 
| of Maine held its fiftieth annual meeting 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Waterville on Monday and Tuesday, 
September 18 and 19, with a repre- 
sentative attendance. 

The convention opened with prayer 
by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, former president 
of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church. 
Miss Kirk, who has the knack of saying 
the appropriate word at the appropriate 
time, set a high spiritual level for the 
convention. Mrs. Frank M. Vickerson, 
retiring after three years of devoted 
service, was in the chair. Routine re- 
ports were heard showing that the 
Association had had an active and pro- 
gressive year. Reports indicated that 
$1,250 was contributed to the national 
work. 

Mrs. Clement F. Robinson, a member 
of the National Executive Board, 
brought the greetings from that body 
and, since she had returned within a 
few days from the September meeting, 
her greetings and her report were timely 
and interesting, especially the word 
concerning the status of some of the 
work in North Carolina, where there 
has been considerable change during 
the past year. 

In her annual report Mrs. Vickerson 
spoke of the loyalty of her board and 
the conscientious work it had done, 
and urged delegates to go back to the 
local churches with the picture of 
the larger work of the Universalist 
Church. 

At the close of the afternoon session 
Miss Ida M. Folsom, former executive 
director of the Association of Universal- 
ist Women, was welcomed both to her 
* native state and to the convention, and 
was given the opportunity to say a few 
words. 

The convention reconvened on Tues- 
day morning when the report of the 
‘Committee on Business was heard. The 
report follows: 


1. We wish to express our feeling of 
_ loyalty and allegiance to the policies 
of the National A.U.W. and our will- 
ingness to co-operate in all the work. 


2. Recognizing the fact that to co- 
operate wisely our groups must have 
knowledge of the problems involved in 
the carrying out of the projects of the 
Association of Universalist Women, and 
also recognizing the unique value of 
Churchmanship Week at Ferry Beach 
and the interdenominational and inter- 
national contacts possible at the 
Women’s Missionary Conference at 


Northfield, Mass., we urge that (a) the 
State Board send a representative to 
each of these conferences and (b) that 
each and every group make a sincere 
effort to be represented at a summer 
conference. 


3. We recommend as topics from 
which local groups may build their pro- 
grams the current Mission Study pro- 
grams of the Southeast Pacific, South- 
east Asia and the American Indian; the 
control of leprosy; the Clara Barton 
Camp for Diabetic Girls; the projects in 
North Carolina; the rural service work 
in China; juvenile delinquency; the vital 
question of the treatment of minority 
groups in the United States after the 
war. We heartily recommend the use 
of the splendid Yearbook. 


4, Realizing that personal _participa- 
tion in a meeting has its peculiar value, 
we suggest that groups in Maine adopt 
a common collect which can be used 
in all our groups, and that such a collect 
be selected by the State Board and a 
copy sent to each group. 


5. We recommend that our State 
Association of Universalist Women ex- 
press its interest in and support of the 
state paper, the Maine Universalist, by 
pledging the sum of $25 for its use. 


6. We recommend that every effort 
be made to increase the membership of 
the Association of Universalist Women 
through the addition of new local 
groups, through additional members in 
the groups already existing, and through 
new members at large and life member- 
ships. 


7. Personal visitation of officers to 
groups is an essential need of a local 
group and a potential factor in pro- 
moting interest in state and national 
projects. Therefore we recommend a 
wider visitation of officers during the 
coming year. 


8. We recommend a rising vote of 
appreciation of the pastor and people 
of the Waterville Universalist church for 
the courtesy and hospitality extended to 
us during our meeting here. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Myrtra B. Rosson, Chairman 
JOsEPHINE B. Fotsom 
June Hawkers 


The Nominating Committee presented 
the following slate which was unani- 
mously elected: President, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, Casco; vice-president, Miss Ida M. 
Folsom, Dover-Foxcroft; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Dora I. Wish, Portland; 


treasurer, Mrs. George C. Boorn, 
Machias; elective members, Mrs. Clem- 
ent Robinson, Portland, Mrs. Evelyn 
Hoxie, Pittsfield, and Mrs. Emma B. 
Howe, Rumford. 

Following the election of officers the 


convention adjourned. 
* * * 


At a board meeting called directly 
after the adjournment of the business 
session, plans were made for a meeting 
on November 7 to be held at the 
Congress Square Church in Portland. 
At this time the following appointments 
to the board were made: 


Department Chairmen: Clara Barton 
Birthplace and Camp, Miss Rachel M. 
Beals, Auburn; North Carolina, Mrs. 
George C. Boorn, Machias; Social Ac- 
tion, Mrs. Evelyn Hoxie, Pittsfield; 
Membership, Mrs. Emma B. Howe, 
Rumford; Mission Study, Rev. Josephine 
B. Folsom, Pittsfield; Affiliation, Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, Dover-Foxcroft. 


Disirict Superintendents: Aroostook, 
Mrs. Stanley Rawson, Caribou; Augusta, | 
Mrs. Elmer Colcord, Gardner; Bangor, 
Mrs. William Gardiner, Bangor; Lewis- 
ton-Oxtord, Mrs. Adelaide Kain, 
Norway; Piscataquis, Mrs. William 
Davis, Dover-Foxcroft; Portland, Mrs. 
Donald B. F. Hoyt, Portland. 


STATE MEETINGS OF 
MASSACHUSETTS AND 
RHODE ISLAND 


The Massachusetts A.U.W. held its 
Fall Conference in the First Universalist 
Church in Somerville on September 28. 
There was an excellent attendance and 
four thought-provoking talks. Mrs. 
Edith W. Polsey reported on the 
A.U.W.’s finances; Mrs. J. Russell Bow- 
man, chairman of Christian Citizenship 
in the state, spoke about our respon- 
sibility in that field; Mrs. Frederic A. 
Mooney dealt with the work of her De- 
partment of World Friendship and 
World Relations, and then introduced 
Dr. Willis Smith of the Congregational 
church of Everett, who spoke of the 
opportunity of the group to help pro- 
mote world friendship. 

The Rhode Island A.U.W. held a get- 
together meeting on October 6 in the 
First Universalist Church of Providence. 
The newly settled pastor of the church, 
Rev. Douglas Frazier, welcomed the 
group. Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, 
interim executive director of the Na- 
tional A.U.W., spoke on the subject, 
“The Place of Your A.U.W. in a Teach- 
ing Church.” Despite unpromising 
weather, there was a good attendance. 
Tea was served following adjournment. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8. 


ANNOUNCING THE CHURCH-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Each fall a 
goodly number of 
Universalist 
church schools is- 
sue a prospectus of 
‘their work for the 
year. Formerly 
.sent just to par- 
‘énts to~ acquaint 
them with the 
courses of study, activities and leader- 
ship made available for their children, 
this now goes to every person on the 
church roll. It is important for every- 
body to know what his church is provid- 
ing in the field of religious education 
for children and youth. Sometimes— 
and this is a forward step—the pro- 
spectus covers the total educational pro- 
gram of the church—the opportunities 
offered for learning and growth in all 
age groups and departments. 

Of special interest this year is the 
four-page printed folder describing plans 
for the church school in Newark, N. J. 
Numerically this school is small, as are 
many city church schools today. Yet 
the year’s work has been carefully 
thought out‘and is set forth attractively 
and intelligently. The cover page 
carries this statement: 

“This church offers, through its church 
school, opportunity to develop Christian 
character by the study and practice of 
religion. In the love of truth and the 
spirit of Jesus, we unite in the wor- 
ship of God and in service to our fellow 
men.” 

A Religious Education Committee of 
six members, the minister, Rev. Ray- 
mond J. Baughan, the church-school 
superintendent, Mrs. John H. Miller, 
and the teaching staff of three members 
are to be congratulated on the plans 
they have made for the children of their 
church. 


Early in September, pupils in the 
Betts Memorial Universalist Church of 
Syracuse, N. Y., received home-coming 
cards and parents a letter signed by 
Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, superintend- 
ent. In the opening paragraph, follow- 
ing a word of greeting, reference is made 
to the reopening of day school and the 
fact that parents have been concerned 
with getting their children ready for 
this. Then: 


“This is to tell you that in our church 
school we too have made careful plans, 
and they are for your children’s Chris- 
tian education. Our teachers and officers 
have met, courses of study have been 
chosen after careful perusal of available 
material, and interesting, helpful pro- 
grams have been laid out for the wor- 
ship periods.” . 


There follows a request for co-opera- 
tion in matters of attendance, prompt- 
ness and sympathetic understanding of 
their children’s essential need of reli- 
gious education. In addition, parents 
are asked to report the names and ad- 
dresses of any unchurched children that 
a visitor from the church may call on 
them. 

A twelve-page mimeographed folder 
titled “Education for Modern Living” 
was issued this summer by the Swamp- 
scott, Mass., church, of which Charles 
N. Vickery is the minister. A sketch of 
the church is on the cover page and in- 
side is a letter from the minister ad- 
dressed to the parents. Page 3 answers 
the question, Why is religious educa- 
tion necessary? ‘Then, beginning with 
the Nursery class, aims are listed and 
there is an explanation of materials and 
courses of study used by the teachers. 
This church has a Religious Education 
Committee, and the names of its mem- 
bers are given. Its function also is de- 
fined. 5 

Under the caption, “Educational Op- 
portunities for Youth,” the Universalist 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia 
(Rev. Harmon M. Gehr, minister) , has 
issued a four-page mimeographed listing 
of church-school, Youth-Fellowship, Boy- 
and-Girl-Scout plans for the year. It 
carries additional information regarding 
Junior Choir, occasional parties and ex- 
peditions. Mention is made of the reg- 
ular meetings of teachers, and it states 
that a Parents’ Group is in process of 
formation. 

Prior to reopening Sunday, members 
of the North Attleboro, Mass., Univer- 
salist church received an attractive 
church-school prospectus mimeographed 
on varicolored paper. General goals of 
the school are listed, then the depart- 
ments of the school, courses of study, 
ete. Occupymg central place on the 
cover is the following quotation: 

“How can children, youth and adults 
understand their own deep urges unless 
they be trained and taught in the ways 
of religious fellowship? According to 
the best that the centuries have worked 
out, the specific ways of religion are 
best gathered up in church worship and 
brotherhood.” 


HAS. YOUR SCHOOL 
A NEW SUPERINTENDENT? 


The G.S:S.A. office seeks to maintain 
an accurate and up-to-date list of super- 
intendents of all Universalist church 
schools. This list is in constant use as 
materials prepared especially for local 
superintendents are mailed to them. 


Unless, when changes in leadership 
occur, word in writing is sent in imme- 
diately by some local officer, there is 
little chance of this information reach- 
ing Headquarters. Persons visiting the 
office sometimes intend to report but 
very often forget to do so. Only a post 
card plus a few minutes of someone’s 
time is necessary to keep the record 
straight and to guarantee the receipt by 
the right person of the monthly Superin- 
tendent’s Bulletins, worship services, 
Friendship-Program suggestions and var- 
ious other materials essential to the 
administration of an effective church 
school. 


FRIENDSHIP OFFERING TO 
BE RECEIVED OCTOBER 29 


Interest in this year’s International 


Friendship Program has been wide- 
spread among Universalist church 
schools. Southeast Asia is familiar to 


boys and girls today, and stories about 
this portion of the world and the needs 
of its children strike a responsive note. 
It is expected that the offering, which 
will be taken on October 29, will be a 
generous one. Local treasurers are asked 
to send it as promptly as possible to 
the G.S.S.A., 16 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


ALL READY FOR 
FERRY BEACH, 1945! 


Letters from delegates to the Re- 
ligious Education Institute at Ferry 
Beach refer to the week of July 8-15 as 
one of enrichment and profit—long to 
be remembered. Here is what five per- 
sons writing last week had to say about 
it: 

From Ohio: “I got so much help 
from my study and associations at 
Ferry Beach that I do hope I ‘shall 
be able to go again next year.” 

From Connecticut: “I want to tell 
you how much I enjoyed being at Ferry 
Beach and how much I gained from 
every course I took. It has given me 
an inspiration to carry on my work. 
I am looking forward with enthusiasm 
to the reopening of church school.” 


From Massachusetts: “Certainly the 
Association should be proud of its abil- ~ 
ity to conduct such an institute and to 
provide such leaders.” 


From New Jersey: “I am still enjoy- 
ing my trip to Ferry Beach and I do 
hope I can carry over to the church the 
benefits I received.” 

From Western New York: “Before 
going to Maine I said next year I’d be 
going to New York City. Since coming 
home I’ve changed my mind. I’m cer- 
tainly going to try to get to Ferry Beach 
again.” 


October 21, 1944 
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Massachusetts News 


TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Alumni Institute, October 23-25, 1944 


In addition to the alumni of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, all 
Universalist ministers in the state of 

| Massachusetts and Unitarian ministers 
of Greater Boston are invited to par- 
ticipate. 


Monday, October 23 


1:30 p. m. Alumni business meeting in 
Crane Chapel. 


2:00-3:00 p. m. Registration (in Room 
5, Miner Hall). and fellowship. 


3 p. m. Service of inspiration in Crane 
Chapel. Worship conducted by 
George L. Niles and Albert F. Zieg- 
ler, students at Tufts and ministers of 
the Universalist churches at Essex 
and Rockport. Sermon by Dr. Don- 
ald B. F. Hoyt, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Portland, Maine. 


4:30 p.m. Book Hour: I. “New Light on 
the Old Testament.” Dr. Rolland E. 
Wolfe, Department of Old Testament, 
Tufts. 


6 p. m. Group dinner at Hillside Uni- 
versalist church (75 cents). Ad- 
vance registration required. 


7:00 p. m. Getting Ready for the New 
World: I. “Political Forces in the 
World Scene,” Prof, Albert E. Irving, 
Department of History, Tufts College. 


Tuesday, October 24 


9 a. m. Workshop im Preaching: I. 
“Types of Sermon Construction,” Dr. 
George E. Huntley, author of Case 

_ Studies in Preaching. 


jl a. m. Getting Ready for the New 
World: IL. “Religion and Labor,” Dr. 
Dwight Bradley, Executive Com- 
mittee of National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, and religious associate of 
the National Citizen’s Political Action 
Committee. 


2 p.m. Workshop in Preaching: I. “Ser- 
mon Themes and Sources,” Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion. 


4 p. m. Book Hour: Il. “New Educa- 
tional Materials for the Church,” 
Rey. Paul H. Chapman, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Winches- 
ter. 


7 p. m. Getting Ready for the New 
World: III. “Religious Factors in the 
Days Ahead,” Stephen H. Fritch- 
man, editor of the Christian Register. 


Wednesday, October 25 


9 a. m. Workshop in Preaching: III. 
“The Theory of Preaching,” Rev. Carl 
Heath Kopf, minister of Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston. 


11 a. m. Book Hour: ILL. Review of 
Lewis Mumford’s The Condition of 
Man, by Rev. Walton L. Cole, Sec- 


ond Unitarian Church, Boston. 


12:30 p. m. Group luncheon at West 
Somerville Universalist Church (75 
cents). Advance registration re- 
quired. Greetings by Dr. Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College. 
Report of Appraisal Committee. 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 


Massachusetts Universalist churches 
desiring materials for World Order Sun- 
day, November 12, should write to the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, De- 
partment of International Relations, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston 8. See news note 
on page 638. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION 
OF ROBERT HOSMER 


Robert G. Hosmer was ordained in 
the South Weymouth Universalist church 
on Sunday, October 8, at 4 p.m., and 
also was installed as pastor of this 
church, which he has been serving in 
that capacity for several months. Tak- 
ing part im the service were Rev. 
Maurice Cobb, formerly pastor of the 
East Boston Universalist church; Rev. 
Grant Haskell, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Milford, N. H.; Rev. 
Mason McGinness, minister of the Uni- 
versalist church m Weymouth; Rev. 
Albert Q. Perry, minister of the Brock- 
ton Universalist church; and Dr. Rolland 
E. Wolfe, Dr. John M. Ratcliff and 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole, all of the Tufts 
College School of Religion. Ralph A. 
Cushing, chairman of the Prudential 
Committee, read the act of installation 
and Rev. J. Bernard Gates, president 
of the Weymouth Ministers’ Association, 
brought the welcome of the community. 
The organist and choir director was 
Mrs. Albert B. Bennett. A reception 
followed the ceremonies. 


INSTALLATION OF 
ALBERT F. HARKINS 


Rey. Albert F. Harkins was installed 
as minister of the Universalist church 
in North Attleboro on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 11. Dr. Seth R. Brooks, minister 
of the Universalist Memorial Church 
in Washington, D. C., whose association 
with Mr. Harkins was instrumental in 
his coming into the Universalist min- 
istry, preached the installation sermon 
on the subject, “This the Church Must 
Do.” Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell of Attle- 
boro led the worship service. Dr. 
Rolland E. Wolfe of the Tufts College 
School of Religion gave the charge to 
the congregation, Rev. Carl A. Hempel 


of Saugus gave the charge to the pastor, 
and Rey. John Q. Parkhurst, president 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention, led in the act of installation. 
Rev. George Harkins, a brother of Mr. 
Harkins, led in the installation prayer. 
The greetings from the local community 
and ministers of the Attleboros were 
brought by Rev. Robert S. Beecher. 


FALL PROGRAM OF 
LEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


Already our leadership education pro- 
gram is well under way. Two schools 
are now in progress and plans have been 
made for a third. This is one of the 
means available for encouraging and 
training not only our present leaders 
but potential workers for the future. 
Any church which is interested in such 
a program should get in touch with Mr. 
Grimes at the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion office. 


The Sabbath School Union opened its 
school on September 26 at 16 Beacon 
Street. Three courses are being offered, 
one by Dr. Rolland E. Wolfe of Tufts 
College on “High Lights of the New 
Testament,” another by Mrs. Miriam 
De Wolfe of Medford on “Teaching 
Primary Children,” and the third by 
A. Edwin Grimes of the Massachusetts 
Convention staff on “Teaching Inter- 
mediates.” 

The Gloucester church is conducting 
a similar school for our churches on 
Cape Ann with a course on “Beliefs 
That Matter” by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, 
and a course on “Improving the Work 
of Our Church School” by Mr. Grimes. 
In addition, Mr. Grimes is directing a 
Youth Workshop, developing sugges- 
tions for program building, worship, 
social action projects, recreation, and 
organization. : 

The Weymouth churches will continue 
the fine work begun last year with a 
school to be held at the Universalist 
church of Weymouth Landing and be- 
ginning Monday night, January 8. Dr. 
Wolfe will teach a course on “The 
Prophets.” In addition, there will be 
courses on churchmanship and church- 
school work. 


The first Churchmanship Institute will 
be held at Arlington on November 5. 
The co-operating churches will include 
those of South Acton, Arlington, Cam- 
bridge, Medford, Medford Hillside, Som- 
erville (First), West Somerville, and 
Waltham. The program will begin at 
four ,o’clock with discussion groups for 
church officials, women of the church, 
and church-school superintendents. Fol- 
lowing supper there will be a general 
meeting when a medical officer in charge 
of returning servicemen at Fort Devens 
will speak on “Meeting Our Returning 
Servicemen.” 
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CENTENNIAL. AT ALSTEAD 


The centennial of the dedication of 
the Universalist church in Alstead, 
N. H., was celebrated September 10 
with services at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
and a dinner at 12:30. The weather was 
perfect, the attendance large and the 
program uplifting. One hundred twenty- 
five broke bread together, and over 200 
attended the afternoon service. The 
occasion was the centennial of a build- 
ing. The society is older. ~~ 

Miss Maybelle Still, historian of the 
church, was the speaker at the morning 
service, and Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, 
state superintendent, at the afternoon 
service. Rev. Frances A. Kimball of 
Foxboro, Mass., a former beloved pastor, 
sent a letter that was read at the morn- 
ing service. 

The day closed with a historical 

pageant in which twenty-four ladies par- 
ticipated. The costumes were quaint 
and beautiful, and the scenes depicted 
were (1) a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society in the 1860’s, (2) the 
Forest Club of fifty years ago, (3) the 
organization of the King’s Daughters, 
(4) the Ladies’ Aid of 1914. 
» Miss Dickey told of amusing experi- 
ences attending the church through the 
seventy-eight years that she could re- 
member distinctly. 

Rev. George B. Marsh, pastor of the 
church, was in charge. 

Abner Kneeland and Warren Skinner 
were pastors in the early days, and 
Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester, Mass., 
Frances Kimball, John Kimball and 
Alven Smith were among those who 
served in the first quarter of this cen- 
tury. 

In Miss Still’s interesting address she 
said in part: 

On November 17 and 30, 1840, a new 
religious body was organized by the 
name of the “Langdon and Paper Mill 
Village Union Universalist Society.” 
Rey. Webster B. Randolph was settled 
in Alstead in 1840, ’41 and *42. At this 
time the Baptist Meeting House (our 
present grade school building) was used 
by the Universalists one fourth of the 
time. 

At a meeting held September 16, 1843, 
Samuel Egerton, Almon Burge, Horace 
T. Slade, Lawson Robertson and Abner 
Palmer were appointed a committee to 
build a new meeting house! in Paper 
Mill Village, land having been purchased 
the previous year. 

November 1 of that year an agree- 
ment properly signed and sealed was 
made with Ansell Glover and said com- 
mittee. The said Glover for $1,527 
“shall and will within the span of ten 
months, in a good and workmanlike 
manner, build and finish a meeting 
house all above the basement... . Said 


house is to be the same size as the 
Congregationalist house and equal in 
every part with the following alterations. 
The body is to be four feet higher—the 
tower and gable end to correspond with 
a plan exhibited by sd. committee with 
three clock dials handsomely figured and 
a good weather vane. . . . On the inside 
to be a handsome mahogany desk, the 
backs of the slips to be covered with 
figured good morine. The singing 
gallery seats or backs are to be stuffed 
in like manner and all the woodwork 
to be painted.” Meeting House dedi- 
cated September 11, 1844. 

The story of the societies of Alstead 
and Langdon are interlocking and must 
be carried along together. A circular 
letter of the New England Convention 
in 1793 mentions both towns as having 
societies. 

The history of organized Universalism 
in Alstead dates back to 1820, when 
the First Christian Toleration Society 
of Alstead was organized with fifty- 
seven members, The Baptist church 
was moved in 1828 from the Center to 
Paper Mill Village, with the agreement 
that the Universalists would occupy 1t 
one fourth of the time. 

The New Hampshire Register, 1844, 
gives the number of Universalists in 
Alstead and Langdon as 250. In 1853, 
the Langdon-Alstead society was the 
largest Universalist denomination, with 
one exception, in the state. 

The present church building has not 
been altered; it conforms to the archi- 
tecture of that time—slip-pews, choir 
loft at back of church, and all. ” 


SABBATH SCHOOL 
UNION MEETING 


The Universalist Sabbath School 
Union held its first meeting of the season 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Medford, September 24, with sixty per- 
sons present. The meeting opened with 
an hour of fellowship, when sandwiches, 
cake and coffee were served by the 
Couples’ Club of the church. 

A service of worship was conducted 
by the pupils of the church school under 
the direction of Mrs. Mildred Asplind. 
The most interesting part of the service 
was choric speaking eby some of the 
younger children. 

Ralph Emerson, the president of the 
$.5.U., introduced the speaker of the 
evening, Dr. Adelaide T. Case, of the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of Cam- 
bridge. Her topic was “On Becoming 
a Good Teacher.” 

The lecture was followed by a dis- 
cussion period, during which Dr. Case 
suggested several books which might 
prove helpful; and also told of the work 
of other groups. 


SUBSCRIPTION NEWS’ 

At the Convention Board meeting | 
held in June, the Board appointed | 
L. A. Ben Bentley subscription } 
agent for new subscribers to Onward, } 
the National Youth Fellowship paper, } 
Tne CuristiAN Leaver, and the 
Ohio Universalist. We are offering a |} 
combination new subscription to THE 
‘Curist1an Leaper and the Ohio | 
Universalist. The regular price of 
Tue Curist1san Leaver is $2.50 ‘a 


year and “of the Ohio Universalist 


$1.00 a year. A combined subscrip- 
tion price of $3.00 is offered if sent 
to the same address. Write to L. A. 
Ben Bentley, 211 E. Williams Street, 
Kent, Ohio, for further information. 
We want at least 125 new subscrip- 
tions as our share in the celebration 
of the one hundred twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Tue Curistian Leaner. 
Let them come rolling in!—The Ohio 
Universalist. 


MR. AND MRS. BICKNELL 
HONORED 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Ingham Bicknell 
were the guests of honor at a dinner 
party given by the members of the 
Executive Committee of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention, Friday 
evening, October 6, at the Hotel Ken- 
more. The occasion was a surprise to 
the retiring treasurer and Mrs. Bicknell. 
Not until they walked into the Boston 
Room of the “Kenmore” and were 
greeted by the assembled committee 
members and their wives did they know 
the nature of the party. 


Present besides the guests of honor 
were President and Mrs. John Q. Park- 
hurst, Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, Rev. 
and Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Petersen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur A. Moulton, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Upton, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel F. 
Parker, Mr. and Mrs. Chester A. Dun- 
lap, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff. 


The new president of the Convention, 
Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, expressed the 
appreciation of the Committee and 
Universalists of Massachusetts for the 
long and skillful service which Mr. 
Bicknell as treasurer had rendered our 
church. Chester A. Dunlap, a member 
of both the Massachusetts Committee 
and the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America, brought the 
greetings of the Universalist Church. 
Samuel F. Parker presided and presented 
Mr. Bicknell with a silver pitcher and 
tray, on which was engraved an in- 
scription expressing the. gratitude of 
Massachusetts Universalists to Mr. 
Bicknell for “twenty-seven years of 
faithful service.” 
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WORD OF 
CHAPLAIN SIMONSON 


Chaplain Arnold L. Simonson is now 
serving with his Railway Operating 
Battalion in France. He is stationed 
near Paris. He writes that he has four 
or five services each Sunday. He has 
charge of PX supplies and several times 
a week he and his assistant load up the 
ee. “Chappie,” and bounce across the 

et and muddy roads to visit the differ- 
ent groups of men whom he serves. 
Whenever he can get a group together 
midweek, he holds a service or discussion 
group or just a “sing.” Men in iso- 
lated spots look forward to these visits, 
and his most satisfying experiences have 
come from just such contacts. 

Of France, he says that the people 
seem to have plenty of money, but that 
there is little to buy with it. In many 
places the marks of war are found not 
so much on buildings and the landscape 
as on the faces of the people. 

Chaplain Simonson writes: “I cannot 
see that my French has improved much. 
I get the strangest things to attend to. 
Ti anything is wrong around this neigh- 
borhood, the French people have got 
into the habit of asking for me and 
then they unburden themselves to me. 
Usually I can help them out, but it 
takes lots of patience on my part to 
understand them—and then to make 
myself understood. I seem somehow to 
have acquired a reputation among the 
French for being able to solve their 
problems.” 

Before entering the service, Chaplain 
Simonson was pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Bangor, Maine. He 
has been on active duty for a year, and 
before going overseas was stationed in 
San Antonio, Texas. 


DR. LEIGHTON HONORED 


Dr. George E. Leighton, pastor of the 
First Universalist. Church of Somerville, 
Mass., was honored at the first fall meet- 
ing of the Somerville Ministers’ Alliance 
held in the Hotel Woodbridge, October 
4. This year marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Leighton’s ordination to 
the ministry. He was graduated from 
Tufts in June of 1894, and ordained later 
that month. 

Acting Dean Rolland Wolfe of the 
School of Religion of Tufts College was 
the speaker of the afternoon, and a 
message congratulating Dr. Leighton 
from President Carmichael of Tufts was 
read at the luncheon. Approximately 
twenty ministers attended the luncheon, 
and letters of good wishes to Dr. 
Leighton were sent by those unable to 
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attend. The meeting opened in the 
morning, when business was discussed, 
and the fellowship luncheon followed at 
noon. 


MEMORIAL TO EMILIE F. LIBBY 


Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Massachusetts 
superintendent of churches, will visit 
Washington, October 29, to dedicate a 
memorial bought by the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention in honor of 
Miss Emilie F. Libby. 

Miss Libby recently willed a large 
sum of money to the Massachusetts 
Convention. The trustees took one 
thousand dollars of the money and pur- 
chased the choir room of the National 
Church. This is especially appropriate, 
as Miss Libby was a member of the 
choir of the Wellfleet, Mass., church and 
a devoted worker in the church. During 
her lifetime she supported loyally the 
work of the Massachusetts Convention. 

Dr. Ratcliff will preach the sermon 
at the morning service of the church, 
after which, assisted by Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Van Schaick, he will dedicate the 
memorial, 


HARRY ADAMS HERSEY 
REPORTS 


In response to many enquiries, too 
many to be answered personally, Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey, D.D., reports to 
his friends that he resumed full activity 
immediately after leaving the hospital, 
July 29, and that he is riding the bicycle, 
as usual, from five to fifty miles fre- 
quently, covering local and long-distance 
parish calls. 


STALL-WHITMAN 


The wedding of Rev. Stanley C. Stall, 
minister of the Norwalk church, and 
Mrs. Louise Whitman of Attica was 
solemnized in Norwalk, July 2. The 
rector of the Episcopal church, a close 
friend of Mr. Stall, performed the cere- 
mony—The Ohio Universalist. 


FROM OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 


Services were resumed on September 
3 in the Oakland, Calif., Universalist 
church after a two-month vacation—the 
first extended vacation in the history 
of the present church. The attendance 
was fully 85 per cent of normal. 

On September 7, Mrs. Alzina M. 
Milligan, one of the most devoted and 
faithful of lifelong Universalists, was 
honored by friends on her ninetieth 
birthday at an at home arranged by her 
daughter, Mrs. Sidney P. Rushton, the 
wife of one of the Rushton boys of 
Canton, N. Y. Mrs. Milligan was 
matron of the Ogdensburg, N. Y., Prot- 
estant orphanage when the present 
pastor of the Oakland church, Rev. B. C. 
Ruggles, was in the Canton Theological 
School—1899-1908. She was a loyal 
supporter of the Universalist church 
which Prof. Lewis B. Fisher had organ- 
ized in Ogdensburg, and which was often 
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MATRON WANTED 
IMMEDIATELY 
for the Doolittle Home for Aged 
Persons, Inc., Foxboro, Mass. One’ 


with managerial experience pre- 


ferred. Apply by letter or tele- 
phone (Number 3, North Attleboro, 
Mass.) to Mrs. John E. Tweedy, 
115 Elm Street, North Attleboro. 


served by the students of the Theo- 
logical School. It was there that Mr. 
Ruggles first met her. She is no longer 
able to attend church, but she is a 
constant reader of Tur CurisTian 
Leaver. Her son Roy, a prominent 
citizen of Oakland, is an alumnus of 
St. Lawrence University. 

On September 19, another non- 
agenarian of the church, Mrs. Jeanette 
Geiger, was also honored at a party on“ 
her ninety-first birthday. She was the 
first white woman in the founding days of 
Tacoma, Wash., and became a member 
of the Universalist church there when 
it was organized. 


IN HONOR OF MRS. HOLDEN 


The Grange Hall in Oakfield, Maine, 
was the scene on September 25 of a 
farewell party for Mrs. James H. 
Holden, a cheerful, youthful lady of 
seventy-five years who is a prominent 
member of the Oakfield church. She 
was leaving to spend the winter with 
her daughter in Waltham, Mass. 

The program began with community 
singing led by the principal of the high 
school, Charles Martin, followed by 
songs by Rev. Hope Hilton, minister 
of the Universalist church, Strauss 
waltzes played by Miss Greta White, 
organist of the Universalist church, and 
piano duets by Lola Delano and Rita 
Crandall. 

Haywood Dunphy, town agent, con- 
ducted a Town Meeting and announced 
that Oakfield must have a representa- 
tive to advertise its virtues at a confer- 
ence on postwar planning which was 
about to be held in Boston. Repre- 
sentatives: of the Board of Selectmen, 
the American Legion, the Grange, and 
the Universalist church rose in turn and 
offered their reasons for nominating 
Mrs. Holden. 

Mrs. Violette White, speaking for the 
Universalist church, nominated Mrs. 
Holden because she had mixed cement 
for the church steps, raised money to 
have the church shingled, helped put 
roofing on the church bandstand, been 
counselor for the Y.P.C.U., and taught 
in the church school. 

Mrs. Holden received a unanimous 
vote and her badge of office was a 
lovely wrist watch that had been bought 
with voluntary offerings from people who 
wanted to “do something for Clara.” 

Clara Benn was born in Smyrna 
Mills and moved to Oakfield at the time 
of her marriage to James H. Holden. 
Mr. Holden’s family “were just nat- 
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urally Universalists,’ so he proceeded 
to convert her to the faith. 

In 1910, the First Universalist Church 
was legally organized, and it was Clara 
Holden who circulated the petition to 
be sent to the Secretary of State. Lum- 
ber for the church was cut from a 
mountain wood lot owned by her hus- 
band, who died nearly two years ago. 
Her activity has not waned with the 
passing years. 


H. H. 


INSTALLATION OF 
RAYMOND SCOTT — 


Rev. Raymond M. Scott was installed 
as pastor of the «First. Universalist 
Chureh of Bridgeport, Conn., on Sun- 
day, October 1, at an evening service. 
The music was in charge of Henry 8. 
Montague, Jr., organist of the church. 

_ He was assisted by the church choir and 
by Mrs. Boris Lang, contralto. 

The general superintendent, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, was present and gave 
the charge to the minister. He also 
brought greetings from the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Mr. Scott, who graduated from the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity in 1938, secured his old teacher, 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, as the 
preacher for the occasion. 

Rey. Isaac Smith of Meriden con- 
ducted the opening service. 

Wanna S. Thorndike, moderator of 
the church, presented Mr. Scott for 
installation. 
~ J. Albert Robinson, president of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, 
brought the greetings of the state. 

Rey. William H. Alderson, a Meth- 
odist, who is president of the Bridge- 
port Pastor’s Association, brought the 


greetings of the local clergy and 
churches. 
Rey. Stanley Manning, D.D., gave 


the charge to the congregation. 
The prayer of installation was made 
by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, D.D. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass.” 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma: 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
medations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
For the Board of Managers 


Mr. Scott pronounced the benediction 
and a reception followed. 

Previous pastorates of Mr. Scott have 
been: Blanchester, Milford and Sinking 
Springs, Ohio, 1938-39; Rutland, Vt., 
1939-44. 


I. J. DOMAS INSTALLED 


Rey. I. J. Domas was installed 
as pastor of the Universalist church in 
North Adams, Mass., on Monday 
evening, October 2. Those participating 
in the service were Rev. Mary Andrews 
Conner, former pastor at North Adams; 
Dr. Robert Cummins, general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, who gave the charge to the 
minister; and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
superintendent of churches in Massachu- 
setts, who gave the charge to the con- 
gregation. George C. Hadley, moderator 
of the North Adams church, led the 
congregation in the act of installation. 
Rev. Percy E. Thomas of the North 
Adams Congregational church brought 
the greetings of the local ministers and 
the community. Miss Nan Ross was 
soloist and Mrs. Clyde Carley was 
organist. 


LAWRENCE WOMEN 
OPEN SEASON 


The Association of Universalist 
Women of the Lawrence, Mass., church 
opened the season’s activities with a 
successful rummage sale on September 
19 under the direction of the new presi- 
dent, Miss Helen Weigle, assisted by 
Mrs. Howard Roope, Mrs. Donald 
Bennink. The sum realized was $163. 

The first supper meeting was held on 
Monday, October 2. Hostesses were 
Mrs. Peter De Silva, chairman, Mrs. 
Helen Adams, Mrs. Carrie Delaney, Mrs. 
Fred Hibbard, Miss May Kittredge, 
Miss Ida May Mack, Mrs. James Mc- 
Allister, Mrs. Robert Somerville, Mrs. 
Elmer Trumbull and Mrs. Josie Wilkes. 
Miss Helen Weigle presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Entertaimment was pro- 
vided by James Fenton, baritone, and 
Mrs. Linda Kocher, concert pianist. 

The regular monthly sewing meeting 
was held on Wednesday, October 18, for 
the benefit of the General Hospital. 

A bakery sale was held in the Cherry 
and Webb department store October 20. 
Cochairmen were Mrs. Grace Holgate 


and Mrs. Mattie Schonland. 


WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 
NOVEMBER 12 


“The Churches and World Order’ is 
the title of a six-page folder prepared 
by the Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill of the Federal 
Council of Churches for the use of 
pastors and laymen in the observance 
of World Order Sunday, November 12. 
There is an analysis of Christian re- 
quirements for world order: points on 
which Christian people must now be 
alert; elements of promise in the inter- 
national situation; what the churches 
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can do. The document concludes with 
a reference to the current efforts of the 
churches of the United States and other 
countries in support of a durable peace. 
Rates are as follows: 5 cents single copy; 
in lots of 50 to 100 copies, 3 cents each, 
plus postage; in lots of 1,000 or more, 
$20 per thousand, plus postage. Address 
all orders to Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk, 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
People’s Church of San Fernando Valley, 
California, presided at the annual meet- 
ing of the California Welfare Founda- 
tion, a statewide organization for help- 
ing civilians and returned servicemen 
and women to understand and receive 
their full rights under the liberal Cali- 
fornia laws. Mr. Shepard has been 
active in the activities of the Founda- 
tion since its organization. 


Rev. R. L. Brooks of Austin, Texas, 
died September 16. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the General Sunday School 
Association, participated in the Lynn 
(Mass.) Community School of Religious 
Education on the ‘evening of October 
19, speaking on “Enlisting and Develop- 
ing Church Leaders.” This is an inter- 
denominational school with some 200 
teachers and officers of local Protestant 
schools enrolled. Miss Alice Harrison 
of the Universalist church is serving a 
second year as dean. 


Irving C. Tomlinson of Boston, twice 
president of the Mother Church, First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and a pow- 
erful figure on various governing bodies 
of the denomination, died October 1. 
He was a brother of the late Vincent E. 
Tomlinson. 


Rey. George E. Huntley, D.D., is 
now interim pastor of the Universalist 


church in Wakefield, Mass. 


Rev. Carleton M. Fisher of Buffalo 
is going into rehabilitation and recon- 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 
Delightfully located in a beautiful old 


New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ions. 


| Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 
Junior College courses that major in 


Secre: 


tarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
With a Navy V-12 Unit 
To provide training for 
young men and women for 
positions of responsibil- 
‘ity and leadership in gov- 
ernment, business and the 
professions. 


Harotp E. B. Spricut, Dean 
and Acting President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


1,000 navy students, 
civilian men and women 
in all departments . 

For announcement and information, 


address 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 


struction work already begun in lib- 
erated areas. He will take preparatory 
training in a special school opened at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
Calif. 


Rev. Hugh Stevenson Tigner of Can- 
ton, N. Y., has received and accepted 
a call to the Vernon Heights Congrega- 
tional Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Mr. 
Tigner contributed to the Christian 
Century of September 27 an article on 
“Lost Souls” in his most brilliant style. 


Chaplain Brainard F. Gibbons should 
be addressed A.P.A., not A.P.O. The 
address is U.S.S. Mifflin, A.P.A. 207, 
care Fleet Post Office, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Robert F. Needham, formerly secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Park Associa- 
tion, is now connected with the Sylvania 
Electric Products company at Danyers, 
Mass. 


Rev. Herbert G. Weeks of Henderson, 
N. Y., is serving at Guilford, Maine. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks of Washington, 
D. C., gave the sermon at the installa- 
tion of Rev. Albert F. Harkins at North 
Attleboro, Mass., October 11. On Oc- 
tober 14, Dr. Brooks took part in the 
inauguration of the new president of 


_ Wheaton College, Norton, Mass., and on 


October 15 preached the Founder’s Day 
sermon. é 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, D.D., is 
a member of a committee of visitors of 
the Federal Council to the civilian 
public service camps for conscientious 
objectors. It is a service of counseling 
and fellowship to 7,300 engaged in 120 
projects. 


Obituary 


MISS ANNA LOUISE WELCH 


Miss Anna Louise Welch, one of Perry’s 
best known and most highly regarded 
residents, died on Sunday, September 17, in 
the Warsaw Hospital following an illness 
of several months. < 

“Anne” Welch had been associated with 
the telephone company since August 14, 
1904. One of the first employees of the 
Perry Telephone Company organized by the 
late C. M. Smith, she soon became chief 
operator and retained that position through 
the life of that company and after it was 
purchased by the Rochester Telephone Com- 
pany, becoming one of its most valued 
employees. Under her training and super- 
vision the telephone service in Perry ‘has 
been maintained at a standard that has been 
the envy of many other units in the district. 

A member of the Universalist church, she 
was active in its affairs and served for about 
ten years as superintendent of the Sunday 
school. She was a member of the Friendship 
Cirele of the church and served several terms 
as president of that organization. She was 
also a member of the Mutual Friends Club 
and served two terms as president, and was a 
member of the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, a national organization. 
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She was born on a farm northeast of 
Perry in 1886, one of two children of George 
and Addie Benedict Welch. When she was 
a child her parents moved to ‘Trenton, 
Ga., where her father taught school for 
seven years. While there her sister, aged 
seven, died. Later Mr. Welch’s teaching 
duties took the family successively to Okla- 
homa, Texas, Kansas and Missouri, where 
Miss Welch was graduated from high school 
at Pleasant Hill. Mr. Welch died in 1903. 
Mrs. Welch and her daughter then returned 
to Perry, and it was about a year later 
that Miss Welch entered the telephone busi- 
ness that was to become her career. Her 
mother, aged ninety, survives. 

Services were largely attended at the 
Universalist church, Rev. Julia Tobey, pastor 
of the church, officiating—The Perry 
(N. Y.) Record. 


Notices 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Illi- 
nois Universalist Convention has set the date 
of October 29, 1944, for the ordination of Dr. 
Frank G. Ward. 

W. H. Macruerson, Secretary 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New 
York Universalist Convention will convene 
at Betts Memorial Church, Syracuse, on 
October 26, 1944, at 11:15 a. m., for the 
examination of John S. MacPhee as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church. 

Harotp W.,Haynus, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


License for one year granted to David C. 
Cole and Keith Munson. 

Ordination of Robert G. Hosmer author- 
ized. 

Reciprocal fellowship granted to Willard 
L. McKinstry (Unitarian). 

Accepted Isaiah J. Domas from New York. 

Renewed licenses of Melvin N. Ward, 
Albert F. Ziegler and Robert G. Hosmer. 

Transferred LeRoy Congdon and O. 
Herbert McKenney to Central Committee, 
George M. Lapoint to Illinois, and George 
H. Welch to New York. 

Cart A. Hempsrt, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT-MIDYEAR 
CONFERENCE 


The annual Midyear Conference of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention will be 
held in Meriden, Wednesday afternoon and 
evening, November 1, beginning at 2 p. m. 
The two afternoon periods will be devoted 
to the interests of the Association of 
Universalist Women, young people’s work 
and religious education. In the evening, 
Rey. Fred C. Leining, D.D. who was 
brought up in the Meriden Sunday school 
and church, and who is now superintendent 
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of churches in New York State, will deliver 
an address. 

The Meriden people will serve supper 
between the sessions. 

Programs with full particulars will be dis- 
tributed in Connecticut churches well. in 
advance of the date of the conference. 

Harry Apams Hursry, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 

The Massachusetts Association of Uni- 
versalist Women will hold a public meeting 
October 26, 10:30 a. m., in the Independent 
Christian Church in, Gloucester. 

Reservations for luncheon should be made 
_ through Mrs. Clinton L. Scott, 88 Prospect 
Street, Gloucester (Teél-, Gloucester 2777-W). 

Rosertine H. Rice, Chairman 


_ MAINE COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Received on transfer from New York, Rev. 
Herbert Gillespie Weeks; from Connecticut, 
Rev. Hope Hilton. 
G. W. Stas, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION OF ONTARIO 

The sixty-sixth annual session of the 
Universalist General Convention of Ontario 
will be held Sunday and Monday, October 
22 and 23, at the Church of Our Saviour, 
Olinda, Ont., Canada, for the election of 
officers, the hearing of reports and the 
transaction of such other business as may 
come before the meeting. 

Jean Neat, Secretary 


Crackling 


A minister was telling his Sunday- 
school children the story of Elisha and 
the children who were rude to him, and 
how two bears came out of the wood 
and ate forty-two of them. Seeking to 
emphasize the moral he asked the chil- 
dren what the story taught them, and 
one little girl replied that it showed how 
many children two bears could eat!— 
Hewrantuus in Public Opinion. 


Ad in the Hanover (N. H.) Gazette: 

FOR SALE: One small billy goat. This 
fine, healthy, nimble and ingenious little 
fellow will make a fine pet for some- 
one—else. Guaranteed to make himself 
absolutely at home in no time at all. 
No price is too small to be reasonable. 
Hope and pray you're interested. Come 
and see for yourself. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve it. Come one, come all, but come 
now. I can’t stand it any longer. 


Jock had been courting Maggie for 
many months without definitely com- 
mittiig himself. Blithely assuming 
that the girl was accepting the long 
period of probation with patience and 
fortitude, the tardy lover pulled out a 
well-thumbed notebook one day, con- 
sulted it briefly, and said, “Maggie, I 
hae been countin’ up your guid points, 
and,I hae already got to ten. When I 
get a dozen I’m goin’ tae ask ye the 
fatal question.” 
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“Well,” replied Maggie, “I wish ye 
luck, Jock. I hae also been keepin’ 
account, and I’ve been puttin’ doon 
your bad points. I hae nineteen in my 
wee book already, and when it reaches 
the score I’m goin’ tae accept the black- _ 
smith.”—Christian Science Monitor. 


She was on her way home from a 
first-aid course when she saw a man 
lying prone in the middle of the side- 
walk. His face was cradled on one arm; 
the other arm was twisted under him 
in a peculiar position. Without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, she got down on her 
knees and went to work. 

“Lady,” said the victim after a few 
moments, “I don’t know what you're 
doing, but I wish you’d quit tickling 
me. I’m trying to hold a lantern for 
this fellow down in the manhole.”—Grit. 


ofy ete 


A soldier in the air transport com- 
mand brings up a point which may be 
a sizable factor in “getting out the 
soldier vote.’ “Thank you for the 
ballot application,” he wrote. “It came 
as a welcome and very flattering sur- 
prise. This is the first time I have been 
invited to express an opinion on anything 
in sixteen months,”—Ezachange. 


Sergeant (on rifle range): This new 
bullet will penetrate nearly two feet of 
solid wood, so remember to keep your 
heads down—Watchman-Examiner. 
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